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REFLECTIONS, 
He. 


IN this country, where corruption has ſo com- 
pletely ſubdued and ſtrongly fettered human rea- 
fon, the attempt of one or more obſcure indivi- 
duals to again erect the ſtandard of forlorn reaſon, 
and take the field againſt her ſeemingly irreſiſtible 
vanquiſher, may appear deſperate preſumption, 
bordering upon inſanity. 

But I, for one, eſteem it baſe and daſtatdly to 
deſpait of the commonweal. Indeed, why ſhould I 
or others deſpair !—Since the world began, nay, 
almoſt in our own day, we have beheld human 


reaſon in a ſituation ſtill more forlorn ; more com- 


pletely ſubdued, bound in ſtronger fetters, by an 
enemy of {till more mighty power. And we now 
ſee thar once omnipotent, haughty, and cruel op- 


preffor proſtrate at the feet of reaſon; and that 


8 the means of individuals, till then obſcure. 
B Who 
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Who is there amongſt you ſo ignorant or unin- 
formed, that does not, at this day, look back with 
diſdain and contempt, on that ſupine ſlothful cre- 
dulity of men, which ſuffered a few religious jug- 
glers, by means of groſs trick and fiction, to fetter 
their reaſon, to inſult and abuſe their underſtand- 
ing, to rob them of their property, and to trample 
upon their privileges as men. 

Vet, with the ſame ſupine ſlothful credulity, you 
no ſuffer a few ſtate jugglers to fetter your reaſon, 
to inſult and abuſe your underſtanding, to rob 
you of your property, and to trample upon your 
privileges as men, in a degree far more oppreſſivt 
and injurious to your intereſt, by means of tricks 
and fiction {till more groſs and worſe diſguiſed ; 
and therefore in a manner leſs exculable and more 
diſgraceful to you. 

For theſe religious jugglers effected their decep- 
tions by means of a celeſtial engine ; the nature 
and properties of which were above the compre- 
henfion of human reafon. The ignorant laity 
were humbly conſcious that they .knew nothing 
of what was going on in heaven; whereas the 
deluding clergy pretended to a perfect knowledge 
of thoſe matters, through divine revelation, ex- 
clufively underſtood by them, the choſen miniſters 
of heaven, acting under its expreſs commiſſion, 
ſpecially delegated to them; and in particular to 

one of them, who was appointed by God his vice- 
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gerent in theſe matters on earth 3 with farther pow- 
er to open or ſhut the gates of heaven to whomſo- 
ever he pleaſed. It was therefore highly excuſable 
in men, conſciouſly ignorant, to ſuperſtitiouſly ſur- 
render the implicit guidance of their reaſon, in 
matters evidently above the reach of that reaſon, to 
thoſe ſuppoſed unerring guides, and all powerful 
diſpoſers of their future eternal intereſt. 

But what excuſe can you plead for having ſur- 


rendered the exerciſe of your reaſon, and yielded 


up the guidance thereof, in a degree not leſs paſ- 


ſively ſuperſtitious, to men who have not the ſha- 
dow of claim to divine miffion ; who can plead no 


right'to authority or power over you, fave what they 


derive from your own gift; which they hold only 


by your own conſent, and ſubject to your own 
controul : who can pretend to no ſupernatural or 
excluſive knowledge of the matters which they 


ſo myſteriouſly conceal from you? Theſe matters 


being your own temporal concerns, and of a na- 
ture ſo completely within the comprehenſion of 
human reaſon, that every one of you is, by nature, 
equally qualified to judge of and diſtinguiſh on 
them, as any one of theſe who aſſume the preſent 
myſterious management of hem. By the rules of 


reaſon as well as of nature, every one of you has 


an equal right as they to judge on thoſe concerns, 


And every one of you is now called upon by the 
very firſt law of nature, to exerciſe that right of 
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judging on thoſe your own concerns; ſeeing that 
each of you has an equal riſk, and conſequently 
an equal intereſt in the ſtake; namely, your all - 
Be that all comparatively great, or comparatively 
little. 
And let not any one of you believe, or ſuffer 
others to perſuade you, that theſe truths are here 
mentioned for the purpoſe of oppoſing or impeding 
the due authority of government, ta ſerve the pur- 
poſe of party, or to ſtir up diſſention. Reaſon is 
not the foe; ſhe is the ſureſt friend and moſt zealous 
ſupporter of good government and due ſubordina- 
tion. She diſdains party or cabal of every deſcrip- 
tion; and ſhe abhors diffention. For ſhe at- 
tempts nothing by bodily force or compulſion. 
The mind is her ſubject, on the underſtanding, 
and not the paſſions of which, ſhe works by ſoft 
perſuaſion and clear conviction, producing unani- 
mity of ſentiment amongſt men, and a general. 
concurrence of their will. To effect this ſhe re- 
quires nothing more than a candid and attentive 
hearing. If men will vouchſafe the hearing to 
Reaſon, her power is irreſiſtible; ' Folly, with her 
train of tyrants and flaves, immediately flies before 
her, and vaniſhes from the face of the earth; but, 
as her voice is ſtill, and gentle, and the voice of 
folly is loud, boiſterous, and imperious, it is ex- 
tremely difficult for Reaſon to obtain the hearing 
from men, 
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Io obtain for reaſon this candid and attentive 
hearing from you, my fellow citizens, is the preſent 
purpoſe of an individual but little known; ſtiling 
himſelf Common Senſe; that conſtant and faithful 
attendant on Human Reaſon. He is perfectly 
aware of the ſeeming impoſſibility to ſhake the 
throne of folly; ſo ſtrongly eſtabliſned on long 
habit and cuſtom; ſupported by the whole wealth 
of an opulent nation, profuſely laviſned on the 
purpoſes of general corruption; and watchfully 
guarded by an innumerable hoſt of ſeduced and 
deluded mercenaries. But he founds his hopes, 
and ſtrong hopes of ſucceſs, on the fitneſs of Time, 
or Occafion, which is ſaid to be the moſt powerful, 
as well as the wiſeſt counſellor of all. 23. 

It had long been, and ever was till of very late, the 
confirmed opinion of all men, in the leaſt acquain- 
ted with your national concerns, that a continua- 
tion of the fame management muſt, in a ſhort 
ſpace of time, produce national infolvency. - And 
your language then was, We hope it Twill laſt our 
ce time.” A mean ſpirited and daſtardly truſt, yet ĩt 
was your only truſt. 

But aſtoniſhing as it now doth appear to Common 
Senſe, and incredible as it would, but for woefulfeel- 
ing, appear to poſterity, ſuch has been the late influ- 
ence of corruption on your underſtanding, that, 
without any change in your ſituation for the better, 
put on the contrary, much for the worſe, your pre- 

ſent 
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fent language is, We are very toell as we are, we 
« do not Wiſh to be better.” And your conduct 
correſponds with your language. Revelling in 
profound fecurity, in mirth and in jollity; acting 
preciſely the thoughtleſs ſpendthrift bankrupt, who 
excceds his former degree of extravagance and 
expenſive debauch, at the time when his com- 
miſſion is about iſſuing. 
Could you poſſibly exhibit more ſtriking in- 
ſtances to this effect, than in your late wanton ar- 
mament, and your preſent Indian war ?, And which 
are here termed your acts, becauſe by your con- 
currence therein you have rendered yourſelves ac- 
ceſſories after the fact; and thereby become.dif- 
qualified for ever after to fit as judges on thoſe, or 
indeed on any other a& of your government 
wherein you ſhall ſo concur; be it ever ſo per- 
nicious to your intereſt, 
At any rate, crimination of your government for 
paſt miſdeeds, irritation, or diffention, is far from 
being the object of this. preſent addreſs. Pre- 
vention of fyture evils is its only aim. 

Inſtead of diſcord or ſedition, it is hereby pro- 
poſed ro promote univerſal concord ; an unani- 


mous concurrence of this whole community in 
adopting that meafure, which alone can prevent 
the moſt dreadful and fatal of all ſeditions ; even 
the deſperate rage and reſentment of a whole 


Foun againſt their government, upon diſcovering 
that 


| 1 
that they have been abuſed, deceived, and ruined : 
and which muſt unavoidably and ſpeedily prove 
the caſe, unleſs the meaſure herein after pointed 
out ſhall be adopted. | | 

For the moment it ſhall be diſcovered that the 
national reſources fall ſhort of anſwering the pre- 
ſeat enormous yearly expenditure, that moment 
popular delufion vaniſhes, and deſperate rage ſuc- 
ceeds in its place; and it is not in the power of 
deſpotiſm itſelf, with all its cunning contrivances, 
to long procraſtinate that day of dreadful recs 
koning. 

For, beſides the waſteful profuſion and abiiſe 
of your government, cauſes altogether ſufficient to 
this effect in themſelves, there has lately ariſen 
another cauſe, which will greatly accelerate that 


ſaid dreadful event; and which, as being a foreign 


cauſe, beyond the reach or influence of your go- 
vertimeſſt, will force it, as well as you, to feel, in 
defiancg-of corruption, deception, ſlothful credu- 
lity, ot national infatuation, 

The cauſe here alluded to, is the late reform of 
the waſteful profuſion and oppreſſive abuſes of 


their government in France. A country fo ſitu- 


ated, with reſpect to yours, in a variety of circum- 


ftances, beſides that of contiguity, that no alte- 


ration whatever, for the better or worſe, can hap- 
pen in the one, that will not in a great degree af. 


fect the ſituation of the other country. 
I 
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It ſhall hereafter. be ſet forth at large, in what 
manner and to what degree, the preſent reform 
of government abuſes in France, when it ſhall 
come to operate on the manufactures and com- 
merce of that country, will affect the preſent flat- 
tering ſtate of your manufactures and commerce; 
which is the principal ſource from whence you de- 
rive the means to ſupport your preſent enormous 
expenditure. 
In this Introductory part it ſhall ſuffice to ob- 
ſerve, that ſo ſoon as the manufactures and com- 
merce of France ſhall come to feel the alleviation 
of one half part of their ſormer taxes; and when 
they ſhall farther feel the benign and active in- 
fluence of a mild, juſt, and attentive government, 
inſtead of rhe haughty oppreſſion, and contemptuous 
diſcouragement of their late deſpotic government, 
and both which alterations they will ſtrongly feel 
im a very little ſpace of time; then, and at that 
time, will the manufactures and commerce of 
Britain woefully feel the ruinous preſſure of their 
preſent burdens, in caſe the ſame ſhall be conti- 
nued. | 
.. Furſt, and at all events, and that very ſpeedily, 
in a total deprivation of the French market for 
theſe manufactures, which Britain has enjoyed for 
ſome years paſt, almoſt entire; particularly through 
the late confuſions in France. And the loſs of that 
market will be felt here ſeverely. 


Second, 
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Second, in a loſs of the market for theſe manu- 
factures in other foreign countries; from which, 
under ſuch a great difference of circumſtances, 
Britain will ſoon be cut off by France. 

And finally, in the loſs of our own market, or 


home conſumption ; as France has lately expe- 
enced, | 


And ſuffer not yourſelves to be lulled into rui- 


nous ſecurity, .by the mean unmanly expectation, 
that this late neceſſary reform of government abuſes 
in France; this firſt rational and effectual effort 


of a people, to vindicate the dignity of human na- 


ture, to reſcue men from that ignominious ſtate of 


abject flavery, and cruel oppreſſion, under which 


they have been ever held, by the unnatural force 
of feudal tyranny, will or can be defeated, or even 
retarded. Theſe expectations are not more mean 
nd unmanly than they are falſe and groundleſs; 
ſuggeſted and inculcated upon you, by pernicious 
paraſitical ſophiſters, and other retainers to or de- 
pendents upon tyranny and corruption; whoſe 


baſe minds being totally void of that generous 


ſpirit, that principle, and ſentiment, which firſt 
nimated the people in France to. undertake this 
glorious enterprize, they cannot conceive or be- 
eve that ſuch a ſpirit exiſts in hifman nature. 
And thereupon, they perſuade themſelves, and en- 
deavour to perſuade you, that this undertaking of 
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the French people differs nothing from the raſh 
ebullition of an Engliſh mob, ſuddenly ex- 
cited, and as ſuddenly quelled. And, in this 
perſuaſion, they daily labour to impoſe upon your 
credulity torged facts, and vain predictions of 
counter revolutions ; which exift only in their 
con wicked hearts, and crazed imaginations. 

To enlarge on this ſubje& here would interfere 
with our intended purpoſe. Thus much however 
it is neceſſary to add, that the lapſe of two years 
has furniſhed the proof of actual facts, in contra- 
diction to theſe forged facts and vain predictions, 
ſufficing to convince all of you, the credulous as 
well as the incredulous, that the ſame ſpirit, which 
firſt animated the people of France to this glorious 
_ undertaking, ſtill animates them, with a zeal in- 
_ creaſed by increaſe of rational knowledge, to pro- 
lecute that undertaking to a complete, pertect, 
and a firm perpetual eſtabliſhment, And farther, 
that they do fo proſecute it with profound wiſ- 
dom, and great ſkill, daily improving by expc- 
rience ; and at the ſame time with aſtoniſhing 
temper, moderation, and magnanimity. 

And, from theſe premiſes, you may affuredly 
conclude, that it is altogether beyond your power, 
(even if you were ſo baſely diſpoſed ;) that it is 
infinitely beyond the power of thoſe few deſperate 
and deſpicable retainers to deſpotiſm in that coun- 
try; that it is beyond the power of all the fur- 

| rounding 
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rounding deſpots, with their mercenary bands, 
united ; nay, that it 1s beyond the power of all 
theſe, combined, to ſhake the ſtrong baſis, or 
even to retard the complete and firm eſtabliſhment 
of that rationally modelled government in France; 
ſupported, as it is, by the fouls as well as the bo- 
dies of twenty millions of people, enlightened and 
guided by pure human reaſon. 

And, from the fame premiſes, you may draw 
this farther aſſured conclufion, that ſo ſoon as the 
wiſe and juſt regulations, which have been framed 
by their preſent government, ſhall be carried into 
full execution and practice, ard which is now 
nearly the cafe, they will infallibly produce all 
thoſe effects on the commerce and manufactures 
of France, operating in the manner that hath been 
mentioned, a ſubverſion of your manufactures and 
commerce. ; 

But it is altogether in your power to prevent 
this ſubverhon of your manufactures and com- 
merce, by means that are perfectly honourable, 
and eaſily praQticable Relieve them from the 
burden and effects of A ſuch taxes as are unne- 
ceſſary, and from thofT wanton abuſes of power, 
by which they are at preſent intolerably oppreſſed. 
This relief being granted in time, and before your 
manufactures and commerce ſhall come to feel 
the effects that have been mentioned, will place 


them, in other reſpects, nearly upon a footing with 


C2 thoſe 
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thoſe of France; and will even preſerve to them 
the advantage they at preſent poſſeſs, in ſuperi- 
ority of ſkill, and priority of eſtabliſhment. But 
if you ſhall delay that relief, until oppreſſion in 
the one country and encouragement in the other, 
ſhall have drawn your manufacturers, together 
with the {kill in manufacture, from you, relief will 
then come too late. Manufacture and alſo com- 
merce will then be departed from you.—And, 
once gone, they never will return. 

And thus much it appeared neceſſary to pre- 
miſe, reſpecting the imminently dangerous ſitu- 


ation of your manufactures and commerce; in 
order to thereby arouſe your attention, and obtain. 


from you a hearing for Reaſon, on the ſubject of 
your other national concerns; which, notwith- 
ſtanding they are not ſo immediately affected by 
that ſaid foreign cauſe, as are your manufactures 


and commerce, yet are they otherwiſe in a ſituation 


ſo truly dangerous, that unleſs an effectual remedy 
ſhall be ſpeedily applied, this nation muſt ſoon be 


plunged into a ſtate of miſery, ruin, and deſpair. 


And, if your national concerns are actually and 
truly in ſuch an imminently dangerous ſituation, 
(and that they are in ſuch a ſituation Common 
Senſe undertakes to prove) and if there be within 
your reach and power the means to prevent this 
imminent ruin, (as Common Senſe likewiſe un- 

dertakes 
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dertakes to prove,) ſhall not Reaſon . on you 
to apply thoſe means? 

To what end or uſe did he who made you with 
ſuch large diſcourſe, looking before and after, be- 
ſtow upon you that capability, and Godlike Rea- 
{on ? Was it for the purpoſe of qualifying you, 
either aggregately or ſeyerally, to be more inge- 
niouſly and uſefully ſubſervient to the will and 
purpoſes of one or more beings of your own ſpe- 
cies, who hold no intereſt in common with you, 
or who at leaſt have ſeparated their ſhare from the 
common ſtock ? Or was not this Godlike faculty 
beſtowed upon you, for the purpoſe of enabling 
you to diſtinguiſh between good and evil; to pre» 
ſerve yourſelves from danger; and to promote 
your own welfare and true happineſs, either as a 
community, or as individuals of that community? 

And think not theſe queſtions impertinent or 
abſurd !—Your conduct warrants them.——Nay, 
and if they were to be anſwered ingenuouſly, ac- 
cording to that conduct, the anſwer would be 
little for your credit. What a falling off is here! 
— What a ſhameful defection from the ſtandard of 
Godlike Reaſon, to that of the beaſtlike tyrant, 
Folly !—Yet it is not too late; the day of grace 
is not yet paſt ; nor the door to ſalvation ſhut. 
But little time is there to be loſt, 

Rouſe then, my Fellow Citizens !-—Rouſe up | 
your Reaſon from that diſgraceful deliguium, into 
which 


„„ 
which it "hath Bern by baſe, accurſed cor- 
ruption— that lewd procureſs of the tyrant Folly; 
that fell hag and ſorcereſs; which, like the fa- 
bulous Circe, hath by her wicked charms and in- 
cantations transformed you into beaſts, the paſ- 
five drudges of her cruel employer! Hearken to 
the voice of Godlike Reaſon ; and immediately 
obey her call, to reſcue and ſave yourſelves,” with 
your poſterity, from impending ruin; by employ- 
ing the means that alone can ſave you; by ap- 
plying that remedy which alone can prevent your 
almoſt deſperate diſeaſe from proceeding | to an 
abſolute mortification ! 

Nor is this remedy a myſtery, confined within 

the knowledge or power of a ſelect few—Irt is ob- 
vious to every eye, and readily within your own 
power. Acquire that voice, that power, and ſhare 
in Four legiſlative government which, according 
to reaſon, nature, and the due order of things, 
inherently appertains to you, and which ſelf- pre- 
ſervation now calls loudly upon you to exerciſe: 
by means of a real actual repreſentation of your- 
ſelves; according to the only true, genuine, and 
natural fenſe, ot ſignification of that thing, Repre- 
fertation ; which is, that the perſons, who ate to 
repreſent you in your legiflature, ſhall be choſen 
to that office by the free voices of all and every 
one of you who are to be repreſented ;- and by 


none other... And that theſe repreſentatives, when 
ie ä ſo 
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ſo choſen and appointed; ſhall not poſſeſs the 
power or opportunity to convert the truſt com- 
miued by you to them, into a perſonal right of 
their own ; but ſhall execute that truſt under the 
full controul of you their conſtituents, and under 
no other controul or authority ; by means of a per- 
petual obligation to recur frequently to your 
judgement of their conduct, by freſh elections, at 
ſhort fixed periods. 

Such a repreſentation of yourſelves can alone 
fave and ſecure you and your poſterity from ruin 
and ſuch a repreſentation will do that effectually. 
For, reform of every one abuſe in your govern- 
ment, will flow as naturally from ſuch a repreſen- 


tation, as water flows from the full fountain. 


Whereas a fallacious, fictitious, or nominal repre- 
ſentation never will reform one ſingle evil or 
abuſe; but, on the contrary, will only ſerve to 
countenance and abet the actual government, in 


perpetuating and aggravating every preſent evil 


and abuſe. 

But it, hath been e to firſt convince 
you that your national concerns are at preſent i in 
ſuch a ſituation, as to indiſpenſably require the 
immediate application of this remedy. | 

And, to that end, it is propoſed to place before 


your eyes a view of thoſe concerns; principally 


reſpecting the preſent ſtate of your Finances, and 
the manner in which they are adminiſtered. ' And 
alſa 
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alſo reſpecting the preſent ſtate of your Police; 
and the manner of adminiſtering your Municipal 
government, 

And, in this intended view of your financial 
adminiſtration, you will perceive ſuch an unjuſti- 
fiable, profuſe waſte of national treaſure, on thoſe 
eſtabliſnments that may be termed neceſſary to 
government; and, what is worſe, on eſtabliſhments 
that ſhall appear to be not barely unneceflary, but 
highly pernicious to the commonweal. Nay, you 
will perceive the national wealth ſquandered in a 
manner. ſo wantonly profuſe, on purpoſes where 
even the perſonal ambition or avarice of govern- 


ment do not appear to be rationally concerned, 


as would induce the inſpector to conclude, that 
the parties concerned in cauſing this waſte did 
really confider national wealth, or affluence, to be 
the greateſt human evil; which it was their duty, 
or otherwiſe their intereſt, to prevent by all poſſible 
means, and to get rid of as ſoon as poſſible. And, 
when you ſhall perceive all the various ſums that 
are yearly drawn from this community, for theſe 
ſeveral purpoſes, collected into one total ſum, 
that total ſum will be found fo aſtoniſhingly enor- 
mous, as will convince the moſt inconſiderate, 
that the preſent waſteful expenditure of its go. 
vernment cannot be long ſupported by the re- 
ſources of this State; even if they were to remain 


in their preſent flouriſhing fituation ; whereas, 


there 


( 1 
there is not a truth more certain, or more obvious 
than this, that theſe reſources muſt ſpeedily feel a 
mighty diminution. 

And, in proof of theſe aſſertions, it is farther 
intended to point out how,. and by what means, 
many millions of the prefent expenditure may be 
yearly. ſaved to this community. 

And, when you ſhall come to view the preſent 
ſtate of your Police, and the adminiſtration of your 
municipal government, you will perceive that go- 
vernment adminiſtered in ſuch a manner, as if they 
who are inveſted with the power of adminiſtering 
it, conſidered it their duty, or at leaſt their intereſt, 
to promote purpoſes, directly oppoſite to thoſe 
purpoſes for which they are veſted by the com- 
munity with ſuch power. 

You will perceive your whole labouring com- 
monalty wilfully and intentionally debauched and 
ſeduced from induſtry. _ Not barely permitted but 
tempted and invited by the peculiar nature of that 
government, and the practice of thoſe who ad- 
miniſter it, to be idle, diffolute, extravagant; neg- 
ligent of their families, diſorderly, and diſobedient 
to all rightful authority. You will perceive above 
one third part of that labouring commonalty ex- 
iſting in unſpeakable miſery ; wallowing in filth, 
ſqualor, and beaſtly ſlaviſh ignorance ; placed by 
the management of your» government, in a ſtate 


of abſolute idleneſs, and total uſeleſſneſs to this 
D State; 
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State; nay converted, by the practice of that go- 
vernment, into an intolerable burden, an infuf- 
q ferable nuiſance, and deſperate deſtructive enemy 

to the honeſt, the peaceable, and induſtrious part 

of the community. 

Whilſt, on the other hand, you will perceive 
= this peaceable and induſtrious part of the com- 
; munity loaded, by that government, with fuch a 
=_ burden of taxes, yearly paid by them, for the ex- 

preſs purpoſe of protecting and ſecuring them 
from thoſe very evils and abuſes, as greatly ex- 
| ceeds the whole ſums paid yearly, for the like 
U purpoſes, by all the other communities on earth 
| together. | 
And here likewile, in order to convince you 
| that 1t 1s practicable to remedy and prevent all 
| this, the ſpecial ways and means ſhall be pointed 
| out, whereby that yearly waſte of public treaſure 
| on theſe municipal purpoſes may be ſaved to the 
community; and, at the ſame time, theſe preſent evils 
| and abuſes be converted into future national bene- 
fits and advantages. 
|S Here then, my fellow Citizens, doth Comman 
{ Senſe addrefs himſelf at your tribunal; the unfee'd 
't advocate of Human Reaſon ; to prove the truth 
| of all the ſeveral charges he has here laid. And 
| farther to prove that all the ſeveral enormities, 
1 evils, and abuſes ſo charged, are within the power 


at 
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of remedy. All that he defires, in return for his 
pains, is a fair and candid hearing from you. 
And here again Common Senſe diſclaims all in- 
tention to criminate your preſent government for 
paſt miſdeeds, to irritate, or to inflame. And this 
repeated proteſtation he makes, for the purpoſe of 
counteracting that artifice, which State jugglers 
have of late revived with ſuch ſucceſs, to prevent 
your granting the hearing to Reaſon, on the ſubject 


of your national concerns. 
For, even as religious jugglers did formerly 


prevail on mankind to reject with horror every 


attempt to undeceive them in religious matters, 
by branding all ſuch attempts with the general 
epithet of S$chiſmatical oppoſition to Holy Church“ — 
„ Damnable Hereſy; and, by that artifice, held 
the minds of men, for ſo many ages, in dark ig- 
norance, and blind flaviſh ſuperſtition. Even ſo 
have State jugglers of late revived that very ar- 
tifice, with equal ſucceſs ; by branding every at- 
tempt to undeceive you in your national matters, 
with the general appellation of “ Seditious Oppo- 
« ſition to Government.” —Neither do they want 
their court of inquiſition to ſecure that ſucces. 


— 
— —— — — — 
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A View of the Municipal Government in 


England. 


Intex DING to lay before you a view of your 
national concerns, principally reſpecting the pre- 
ent ſtate of your Finances, and of your Police, 
there occurred a doubt, which of thoſe two objects 
held the beſt claim to your firſt attention, But, 
for obvious reaſons, it was judged proper to firſt 
conſider the preſent ſtate of your Police, or the 
adminiſtration of your municipal government ; as 
it affects the morals, the conduct, and the ſtate or 
ſituation of the ſeveral individuals, or claſſes of in- 
dividuals compoſing this community ; as well as 
that of the whole community at large. 

And, for our preſcat purpoſe, it will ſuffice to 


divide that community into only two claſſes. The 
firſt, to comprehend all thoſe above the degree of 


ſervility. The ſecond, to conſiſt of the labouring 
commonalty. 

On the morals, the conduct, and ſituation of 
that firſt claſs, a reſpectful filence ſhall here be 
obſewed. It is the ſecond claſs that becomes the 
ſubject of our preſent obſervation, 

And this ſecond-claſs ſhall be again ſubdivided 
into two parts, The firft, to comprchend all thoſe 


of 


ie... 


of the commonalty who actually do labour, and 
maintain themſelves and their families by induſtry. 
The ſecond, to contain all thoſe who, having no 
honeſt means of ſubſiſting but by labour, yet do 
not labour, but are idle. Though, in fact, there 


is a middling fort betwixt theſe two; and a nu- 


merous ſort they are, bur all theſe ſhall be rec- 
koned in with the firſt, or induſtrious part. 

On that firſt, or actually labouring part of the 
commonalty, it ſhall here fuftice to obferve that, 
however diſorderly, diffolute, infolent, and diſobe- 
dient to due authority they may be, it is owing 
entirely to the natural goodneſs of their own diſ- 
poſition, or to the force of parental education, and 
not in the ſlighteſt degree to the attention or care 
of your government, that they are ſo good; or 
properly, that they are not much worſe. 

But, when we come to conſider the caſe of that 
other part of our commonalty who, having go 
honeſt means to ſubſiſt but by their labour, are 
either through flothfulneſs, viciouſneſs, oF the 
want of opportunity, idle and unemployed, what a 
ſcene preſents itſelf to our view !—A ſcene ſo truly 
horrid, fo exceedingly degrading and diſgraceful 
to human nature, and at the ſame time fartataily 
repugnant to all the principles of good o it go- 
vernment, as never yet diſgraced any othercauntry, 
or any other age. And this, whether we conhder 
the number and the ſituation of thofe wretched 

poor, 


wiſh the whole of them extinguſhed, 
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poor, or whether we conſider the relative ſituation 


of the other part of this community. 

For, reſpecting the number of thoſe idle or un- 
employed poor, if we ſhall take into the reckoning 
all thoſe who exiſt in abſolute idleneſs, by pariſh 
charity and vagrant beggary, by robbing and 
thieving, and by other vicious courſes, we ſhall 
find that they exceed in number one third part 
of our whole labouring commonalty. | 

And, if we ſhall take the trouble to conſider the 
ſituation of that part of thoſe idle poor who ſubſiſt 
by pariſh charity and vagrant beggary, we ſhall 
find 1t to be, not only beneath the rank of human 
beings, but greatly beneath the rank of thoſe beaſts 
that are uſeful to men. For theſe wretches, being 
Entirely uſeleſs to every one valuable purpoſe in 
nature, are not of the ſlighteſt account, conſide- 
ration, or conſequence, either to others, or to 


themſelves. Excluded from the taſte of every 


thing like rational independence, or free agency; 
and conſequently excluded from every ray of com- 
fort or ſatisfaction in life, they crawl about, like 
unheeded vermin, in the ſtreets, and in the fields, 


in a ſtate of inconceivable ignorance, profligacy, 
and lewdneſs. Or otherwiſe, immured within the 


pretie of a pariſh workhouſe, they exiſt in 
bea ualor and filth, in flaviſh miſerable de- 
pendence on charity, extorted from thoſe who 


And 
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And now let Common Senſe call for your judge- 
ment, my fellow citizens, whether the above truly 
deſcribed fituation is ſuch as befits rational beings! 

Yet the ſtate of this begging patt is far leſs de- 
plorable, than is that of thoſe others who ſubſiſt 
by robbing and thieving. This claſs of beings 
hath of late become amazingly numerous indeed. 
As conſiſting of the whole progeny of numberleſs 
vicious parents; who through the nature and 
practice of our government are permitted, indeed 
encouraged, to rear their entire offspring in their 
own wicked courſes. And theſe are re · inforced 
by multitudes of others, better educated ; who 
have been led or driven to that courſe of life, by 
perhaps ſome one ſingle act of irregularity, com- 
mitted through unavoidable temporary diſtreſs, or 
poſſibly through the inconſiderate levity of youth; 
to which the preſent annyal ſtate lotteries are no 
{ſlight inducement. For having, by fuch fingle 
act of irregularity, incurred reproach or the loſs 
of good character, they thereby become diſquali- 
fied for and excluded from all private employ ; 
becauſe, in every ſituation of that nature, there 
_ exiſts a degree of truſt or confidence. And, 
being thus cut off from all opportunity of earn- 
ing a ſubſiſtence in private employ, there exiſts 
not at preſent any. poſſible means - whereby they 
can earn a ſubſiſtence through labour, or ho- 
neſt employ of any kind. Of courſe all thefe un- 

| hap- 
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happy beings become unavoidably reduced to this 


horrid alternative; either to ſteal whereon to ſub- 
fiſt life, or otherwiſe to ſtarve. A death, of all 
deaths, the moſt repugnant to human feeling.— 
And therefore they put forth their hand, and ſteal. 
The moment they have committed one ſingle act 
of theft they are, from thenceforth, chained down 


for life to ſubſiſt by thieving ; and are irretrievably 


conſigned to the gallows. They are for ever cut 
off from the paths of men, and are placed in the 
ſtate of prowling wolves, to ſubſiſt by ravage 
and depredation ; living in perpetual horror, and 
hourly dread of detection. For, like wolves, a 
price is ſer upon their heads. And, when de- 
tected, they are hanged up like wolves ; or tranſ- 
ported to the fartheſt corners of the earth. Other- 
wiſe they are inhumanly puniſhed tor years, in jails, 
and in Juſticia gallies; and, when let looſe, are un- 
der the unavoidable neceſſity of again returning to 
ſteal, or ſtarve. On which terms, liberty, or going 
at large, which to all other. beings on earth is the 
moſt defirable of bleſſings, becomes to theſe human 
beings alone the moſt dreadful of all curſes. And 
more eſpecially if, aſter ſuch confinement, there 
ſhall remain in them the ſlighteſt ray of rational re- 
flection; or one latent ſpark of human virtue. 
And here again permit Common Senſe to call 
for your judgement, whether it is fit, or becoming 


even uncivilized human nature, that ſuch a num- 
I ber 
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ber of your fellow citizens ſhould be irremediably 
placed in this horrid fituation. More particularly 
if you ſhall conſider, that many of theſe may be 
youths of ingenuous diſpoſition, of generous ſen- 
timent, of extenſive. natural abilities, and of liberal 
education. Who, if any poſſible means had been 
held forth of earning an honeſt ſubſiſtence, or if 
any the ſlighteſt regard were paid to theſe matters 
by your government, would have returned to the 
paths of honeſty, would have become uſeful, per- 
haps an ornament to ſociety. Is it fit, I ſay, that 
theſe, or any of theſe ſhould be irretrievably placed 
in this horrid ſituation, which hath been here truly 
deſcribed ; provided there are any poflible means 
to prevent or remedy it? And that there are ſuch 
means, not only effectual, but eafily practicable, 
Commen Senſe hath undertaken to prove incon- 
teſtably. 3 | 

But firſt we have to conſider the relative ſitua- 
tion of the orderly, honeſt, and induſtrious part of 
the community, as it ſtands affected by this con- 
duct of their government. Through ſuch total 
inattention of government, together with ſuch ac- 
ceſſion of genius as hath been mentioned to the 
ſociety of thieves, the practice of thieving hath, 
of late years, become elevated, in this country, to 
the dignity of a learned profeſſion. They have 
their regular ſeminaries; where novices are in- 


ſtructed in the whole myſtery of thieving, from the 
1 E firſt 


. dity and firmneſs in dying hard, Where, in 


feſſion is ſubject; from detection, to trial at the 


for the purpoſe of plundering the wretched inha- 


loſs to which the honeſt and induſtrious part of 
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firſt elements, to the higheſt degree of profeſſional 
Mil, Where ſtudents undergo honorary proba- 
tion, reſpecting their ingenuity and dexterity of 
practice; their craft and ſteadineſs to evade or re- 
fiſt the inquiſition of the law; and their intrepi- 


their dreadful orgies, they are {worn to deſperate 
fecrecy; and are ſteeled againſt the feelings of 
fear and compunction, by repeated exhibitions 
of the whole proceſs of events to which the pro- 


bar, to confinement in the cells, to the gallows, and 
finally to interment. But it was reſerved for this 
country, and this preſent age, to produce thoſe 
nouvelle monſters of human nature, the houſe- 
burners; who lay waſte a whole neighbourhood, 


bitants. 
It is difficult to conceive, but altogether impoſ- 
ſible to deſcribe, the danger, the dread, and the 


this community is ſubjected by the exiſtence of 
ſuch numerous, deſperate, and ſkilful bands of 
profeſſed ruffians, But what aggravates the caſe 
of this community 1s, that (as hath been before ob- 
ſerved) it contributes more money to its govern- 
ment, for ſecuring the perſons and property of the 
people from the danger of thieves, and the impor- 
tunity of vagrant beggars, than is paid for theſe 


pul - 
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purpoſes, by all the other communities on earth 
together, . 

For, in the firſt place, the community in Eng- 
land and Wales exclufively is ſubjected, by the 
authority of their government, to the payment of 
a tax, peculiar to this community alone, termed 
poor rates ; which 1s levied by half-yearly pay- 
ments, to the amount of four millions ſterling year- 
ly; for the expreſſly declared purpoſe, of main- 
taining and providing employ for all their 1dle or 
unemployed poor. | 

In the ſecond place, this fame community pays 
in the way of county rates, and other various 
taxes, charges, and contributions for protecting 
them from thieves and felons; for detecting, con- 
fining, and convicting thoſe felons; for hanging 
them and puniſhing them, in jails, in houſes of 
correction, and in Juſticia gallies; and for that 
unnatural whim of tranſporting them to Botany 
Bay, a ſum that may be eſtimated at more than 
one million yearly. 

To this reckoning we muſt add that which is 
extorted from the honeſt and induſtrious part of 
this community, by the importunity of vagrant 
beggars; together with what is pettily pilferred 
and waſted by thoſe beggars; who are permitted, 
notwithſtanding the aforeſaid enormous poor rate 
proviſion, to infeſt our fields, our highways, our 
ſtreets, and our houſes, in a degree beyond what 
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is ſeen in any other country, where no ſuch ſettled 
proviſion is made for the poor. And this may be 
eſtimated at one million yearly. 

And finally we muſt ſubjoin the value 5 what 
is robbed and plundered from the honeſt and in- 
duſtrious part of this community, or otherwiſe de- 
ſtroyed and waſted, by the various operations of 
highway robbers, foot- pads, thieves, pickpockets, 
ſwindlers, burglars or houſebreakers, and above 
all by that modern ſe& of houſe-burners and barn- 
burners. And which together may be eſtimated 
at one more million yearly. 

So that, when the whole expence incurred, 
ſhall be added to the loſs ſuſtained, by the honeſt 
and induſtrious part of this community, for and 
on account of, or by and through the means of 
the idle and unemployed part of the labouring 
commonalty, it will all together be found to ex- 
cced the ſum of ſeven millions iterling. A ſum 
far exceeding the whole revenue that is paid by 
any other ſtate in Europe, France alone excepted, 
for every expence of its national government. 
And which exceeds three times over the whole 
revenue that was paid by this ſtate, for the whole 
expence of its government in the reign of Charles 
the Second; being little more than a century ago. 

It is impoſſible that you can have ſo blindly or 
paſſively yielded up the uſe of your reaſon to the 
will of your government, as to ſhut your eyes 

againſt 
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againſt ſuch groſs and wanton abuſe, when laid 
before your view; or to ſhut your ears againſt 
Common Senſe, proffering to point out the certain 
and eaſy means or method whereby this enormous 
yearly waſte of ſeven millions ſterling may be ſa- 
ved to the community; whereby you may be 
completely ſecured from thoſe dangers, dreads, 
and loſſes to which you are at preſent hourly ſub- 
jected ; and whereby ſuch a number of your fellow 
citizens may be reſcued and relieved from their 
preſent wretched noxious ſituation, and be con- 
verted into uſeful ſubjects of the State. 

In ſearching out the true remedy of any evil, it 
is neceſſary to trace out the true primary cauſe of 
that evil, from its viſible or apparent effects, 
through its various intermediate or ſecondary cauſes. 
Thus the preſent idleneſs or non · employment of 
thoſe noxious poor appears to be the immediate 
cauſe of the evils ſuſtained from them by the other 
part of the community. And it ſhall be ſhown. 
how this idleneſs, with thoſe conſequent evils and 
abuſes, including that enormous yearly waſte of 
ſeven millions, are to be traced up, in the next 
ſtage, to the malverſation of your government. 
Firſt, in the matter of your Police. And ſecond, 
in the matter of your Poor ſyſtem. | 

The general charge againſt the nature and tate 
of your police is, that your government has adapted 
and applies it ſolely to the purpoſe of puniſhing, 

and 


and in no degree that of preventing the commiſſion 
of crimes. Whereas, it is evident that puniſh- 
ment, as it cannot precede but only follow the 
commiſſion of crimes, ſo cannot it poſſibly prevent 
or remedy thoſe evils that unavoidably attend ſuch 
commiſhon. And as to that pretended effect of 
puniſhment to prevent the commiſſion of crimes, 
by deterring the ſurviving criminals through fight 
or example of thoſe puniſhments, your long woe- 
ful experience has ſufficiently proved this ſelf- 
evident fact, that puni/bhment, whether exemplary 
or perſonal, never hath, never will, nor ever can, 
deter or reclaim one ſingle criminal, ſo long as 
they fhall all continue to be ſo fituated as that they 
muſt of neceſſity either fteal or farve. Inaſmuch 
as the dread or even the ſuffering of puniſhment, 
however repeated or fevere, cannot ſubdue the 
rage of hunger. Nor can a momentary death be 
compared with the long protracted pangs of ſtar- 
ving. It is indeed a truth notorious, that the fre- 
quency of executions ſerves merely to harden the 
ſurviving criminals. 
Puniſhment is the tyrannical and odious part of 
a government's duty; which a rational and equi- 
table government will ever ftudioufly ſhun, by 
carefully removing from before the people every 
ſtumbling block, and every temptation to the 
commiſſion of crimes; whether through the fa- 
cility of committing them, or through ignorance, 
2 levity, 
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levity, or diſtreſs. But a government that em- 
ploys puniſhments, as the only means to prevent 
the commiſſion of crimes, is altogether tyrannical. 
And, under ſuch a government, the frequency of 
crimes and puniſhments will ever increaſe, in pro- 
portion as the degree of tyranny increaſes. 

But if indeed it actually ſhall or may be within 
the power of a government to provide for every 
unemployed perſon in that State which it governs, 
the ready means of ſubſiſting by the honeſt earn- 
ings of labour, then the execution of every one 
individual who ſhall have been forced, through 
the want of ſuch means, upon the commiſſion of 
crimes deſerving that puniſhment, or who when 
willing to repent, has through the ſame want been 
forced to perſiſt, muſt appear in the eye of that 


Being who made all men, and before whom all 


men are equal, a wanton murder committed by 
that government. And however innocent of this 
the people of that State may conſider themſelves 
individually, yet as a community, poſſeſſing the 
natural and rational right, together with full power 
to reſtrain their own government from doing 
wrong and toenforce its doing right, it muſt ſtand 
an indelible reproach on their national character, 


if they ſhall paſſively ſuffer their government to 


perſiſt in ſo cruelly tyrannizing over the perſons 
and wantonly facrificing the lives of their fellow 
Citizens, 

The 
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The means whereby that cruel and diſgraceful fre- 
quency of puniſhments in this country may be pre- 
vented, by preventing the frequency of crimes, 
will more properly come into conſideration, after 
we ſhall have examined the nature and preſent 
ſtate of your Poor ſyſtem.—As will appear. 

This Poor ſyſtem, as hath been faid, is peculiar 
to the community of England and Wales; for it 
exiſts in no one other community. And it will 
appear, when examined, to be the moſt viciouſſy 
abſurd ſyſtem that could poſſibly be contrived by 
any government; as being productive of number- 
leſs and grievous evils, but of no one good to that 
community wherein it exiſts. For, on the one 
hand, it is cruelly oppreſſive and perfectly uſeleſs 
to the wealthy and induſtrious part of this com- 
munity, who are compelled by their government 
to ſupport it. And, on the other hand, it is 
equally uſeleſs and highly pernicious to that other 
part of the community, the labouring commo- 
nalty; for whoſe benefit it is pretended to have 
been inſtituted. | 

But, notwith{tanding theſe be facts ſelf-evident 
and univerſally known, yet as nothing leſs than 
the moſt forcible conviction can ſuffice to rid the 
minds of men from prejudices which, however 
abſurd and erroneous, have been deeply impreſſed 
thereon by long habit, and never conſidered cuſ- 
tom, it becomes here abſolutely neceſſary to tho- 
| roughly 
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roughly inveſtigate the nature ot this Poor fyſtem. 
Io trace its origin, with the motives, views, and 
cauſes that induced your government to firſt in- 


ſtitute it. To examine the miſchie vous principle 
of the ſeveral regulations which ir preſcribes. And 
to point out the many grievous evils which it 
cauſes at preſent to this community: and which 
are increaſing every day. | | 

But as theſe remarks on the origin of this Poot 
ſyſtem, with the motives of government for firſt 
inſtituting! it, might appear to ſome prolix and 
tedious; they” ſhall be ſeared _— in an Appen- 
dix. 

Vet, however iniquitous the firſt inſtitution of 
this Poor ſyſtem was, and however injurious in 
its nature to the commonweal, the evils it cauſed 
at the firſt were altogether trivial and inconfide+ 
rable, when compared with the: miſchiefs it cauſes 
at this day. Then it was merely the ſerpent's egg. 
Bit hatched as it hath been and foſtered, for neat 
wo centuries, by che viciouſneſs of the govern- 
ment and the paſſive negligence of the people, it 
hath grown up to acquire in theſe preſent times the 
fabulous properties of the Leriean Hydra. Every 
atempt that hath been made to ſtrike off one of its 


Wuce two more in its ſtead, until they have ſo 
nulciplied that only its utter extinction can relieve 
this community from its all · deſtroying powers. 
. F For 


many venomous heuds having only ſerved to pro- 
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For that ſtatute, the 43 Eliz. which was then 
deviſed and intended merely as a temporary provi- 
fion for ſuch of the labouring commonalty as-hap- 
pened to be, at that new and extraordinary junc- 
ture, idle, unemployed, and dangerous to govern- 
ment, hath been converted, in proceſs of time, 
into a ſyſtem to debauch the whole labouring 
commonalty of this country, and to ſeduce them 
from induſtry. For what argument or ſtimulation 
to labour and induſtry doth or can there exiſt in 
the minds of theſe labouring poor, . ſaving alone 
the fear or apprehenſion of future want and diſ. 
treſs to themſelves and their families? Withdraw 
that fear, and you thereby withdraw from the 
minds of the labouring commonalty the ſole ſti- 
mulation to, not only labour and induſtry, but to 
frugality, ſobriety, care of their families, and every 
degree of due ſubordination. And this Poor ſyſ- 
tem doth, at preſent, not only withdraw that ſole 
ſtimulation to all theſe virtues, but it holds forth 
to the labouring poor a tempting lure to all the 
oppofite vices. The ſenſe and knowledge that their 
reſpective pariſhes are compelled, by law, to pro- 
vide all neceſſaries for themſelves and their families, 
whenever they ſhall chuſe to demand it; or, in their 
own phraſe, © That the pariſh is bound to find 
them,” is in itſelf ſufficient to debauch the mind 
and vitiate the morals of any labouring commonalty 
on earth. And that our labouring commonalty 
| are 
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are not, through this cauſe alone. (was there none 
other) ſtill more vicious. than we find them, is 
owing merely to a peculiar rectitude of their own 
natural diſpoſition. 

But it would- be difficult for any government to 
contrive a meaſure more wantonly wicked, or 
more miſchievouſly and unneceſſarily pernicious 
to the good of the people, than is that regulation 
of this Poor ſyſtem which compels each ſeveral 
pariſh (and in ſtill more miſchievous ſubdiviſion 
each town and vill within a pariſh) to diſtinctly 
maintain all its own reſpective poor. For thereby 
all theſe ſeveral pariſhes, towns, and vills, are per- 
petually involved in feuds, diſputes, and expenſive 
lawſuits betwixt themſelves. And the community 
at large is thereby ſubjected to the enormous ex- 
pence of at leaſt one million ſterling yearly paid 
by it, for this one purpoſe, and for no one other 
individual purpoſe on earth, than to determine, 
by theſe troubleſome, expenſive lawſuits, whether 
this one individual or the other of theſe number- 
leſs pariſh paupers, who muſt at any rate be one 
and all of them maintained at the expence of the 
community, ſhall be ſo maintained 1n this one 
particular pariſh, or in ſome one other_ pariſh. 

The particular and curious procels of this Pariſh 
and Poor ſettlement regulation ſhall alſo, to avoid 


prolixity, be ſtated in the Appendix. 


We have next to conſider that other regulation 
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of this Poor ſyſtem which reſpects the manner of 
maintaining and employing thoſe pariſh poor.—It 
15 ordered by law that two or more overſcers, for 
each pariſh, town, or vill, ſhall 'be annually ap- 
pointed under the hand and ſeal of two or more 
Juſtices of the peace, for the purpoſe of providing 
meat, drink, cloathing, lodging, and all other ne- 
ceſſaries for all the poor and needy within ſuch 
pariſh, town, or vill, with full power in thoſe over- 
ſeers to aſſeſs each pariſhioner in a proportionate 
ſhare of whatever expence ſhall be deemed requi- 
ſite for ſo maintaining thoſe poor. And, upon 
nonpayment, to diſtrain for the fame. 

And, by way of recompence to the pariſh for 
this expence, it is enacted that the ſaid poor ſhall 
be ſet to work by thoſe overſeers, on flax, hemp, 
wool, thread, iron, and other wares and ſtuff; and 


that each pariſh ſhall be entitled to all the benefit 


of this Poor work. And the overſeers are ordered 
to provide a convenient ſtock of theſe ſaid wares 
and ſtuff. And for the purchaſing this convenient 
ſtock, thoſe: overſeers are farther veſted with a like 
power to aſſeſs all the pariſhioners in a ſufficient 
ſum of money. | 

But it was ſoon ene by the pariſhes, that 
this intended recompence for their expence turned 
out to be an addition to that expence, of nearly ſo 
much money as was the firſt coſt of thoſe ſaid. 
wares and (tuff, For they found themſelves charged 


in 
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in a high price for that firſt coſt ; and, when theſe 
raw materials had paſſed through the hands of 
their workhouſe manufacturers, they found the 
value of thoſe manufactures to be almoſt nothing. 
And, for this reaſon, all the ſeveral pariſhes have 
long abandoned the purſuit of that intended re- 
compence from pariſh workhouſe labour on wares 
and ſtuff; Excepting it may be a very few of 
theſe pariſhes ; where the numbers, the opulence, 
or the indolence of the pariſhioners render them 
indifferent to that addition of expence which is 


cauſed to them by the whim of a few conſequen- - 


tial individuals, who chuſe to amuſe themſelves 
with experiments at the expence of others: 

For it is now about ſeventy years, namely, in 
the gth George, ſince the pariſhes obtained a ſta- 
tute to legally releaſe them from that compulſory 
working clauſe in the 43d Elizabeth, and for en- 
abling each pariſh to contract with any perſon or 
perſons for the proviſion and maintenance of its 
reſpective poor, at ſo much a head. And accor- 
dingly this mode of contracting for the mainte- 
nance of their poor has now become general. 
The labour of theſe poor being ever thrown 1nto 


the bargain ; as a value perfectly underſtood by 
both the parties contracting. 

The nature of this pariſh maintenance may be 
gueſſed at. But the conjecture of thoſe who do 
not know it will fall ſhort of the reality. It is a 

| com- 
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common ſaying, that © Beggars muſt not be 


«© Chuſers.“ The true force of that ſaying is no 
where ſo fully felt as in a pariſh workhouſe. In 
truth theſe paupers feel their poverty to be a crime 
gnevouſly puniſhable. No criminal confined for 


the purpoſe of puniſhment feels that puniſhment 


more ſeverely than 'the pauper feels his. The 
only difference is, that the pauper has the choice 
of liberating himſelf. And of this choice they 


commonly avail themſelves, ſoon after they have 
taſted the nature of pariſh workhoufe diſcipline. 
They quit their confinement ; either upon fur- 
lough, in colluſion with the contractor, who con- 
tinues to receive the pariſh allowance for theſe 
temporary abſentees ; or otherwiſe they totally de- 
fert the workhouſe. But their minds having been 
once habituated to idleneſs, very few, if any of 
them, ever return to labour and induſtry. In 
both theſe caſes they commonly firſt try their 
chance m vagrant beggary; and thus load the 
community in a double capacity. If they fail in 
that profeſſion, they commonly betake themſelves 


to pilfering and ſtealing, at the riſk of the gallows 
or tranſportation, rather than remain in the pariſh 


workhouſe. 133 

It may appear unneceſſary, perhaps tireſome, to 
farther demonſtrate the natural impoſſibility of em- 
ploying the idle poor to any ſort of public benefit, 
on manufacturing theſe ſaid wares and tuff in 
pariſh 


f 
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pariſh workhonſes. Nevertheleſs as it actually 
happens that there ſtill exiſt in this country certain 
well meaning individuals who, not being convinced 
of that ſelf-evident truth confirmed by the expe- 
rience of the ſeveral pariſhes for above a century 
paſt, are ever contriving and propoſing ſchemes 
for amending and continuing the practice of this 
pernicious Poor law, in direct counteraction of 
the immutable laws of Nature and Reaſon, it may 
be proper, for the ſatisfaction of ſuch individuals, 
to ſtate the following ſuppoſed caſe. As thus, 
Suppoſing it might be poſſible to employ the 
idle poor on manufacturing theſe ſaid materials in 
workhouſes to ſome good purpoſe. Nay even 
ſuppoſing it poſſible that all theſe materials could 
be manufactured by thoſe idle poor, under their 
annual overſeers, in equal perfection and equally 
cheap as they are manufactured at preſent by the 
induſtrious ſkilful workmen employed under the 
direction of ingenious maſter manufacturers, what 
would be the conſequence in even that caſe? Or 
where would be the benefit reſulting therefrom to 
the community? The market for thoſe manufac- 
tures, both home and foreign, is limited; and is 
already fully ſupplied by the private manufac- 
turers. Of courſe theſe workhouſe manufactures 
muſt come in as a glut to the market; and ſo muſt 
either remain unſold and uſeleſs; or otherwiſe, if 


ſold abroad, or conſumed at home even for the uſe 
of 
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of thofe pariſh poor themſelves, they muſt operate 


a diminution of the private manufacturing market; 


and thereby diminiſh in a proportionate degree the 
preſent employ of the induſtriouſly diſpoſed pri- 
vate workmen; and fo force them into the pariſh 
workhouſe. And thus Cireunm Circa. 

The induſtrious, ingenidus, ſkilful, and highly 


deſerving maſter manufacturers in Mancheſter, 


in Birmingham, in Leeds, in Norwich, in Halifax, 
and in all the manufacturing towns and counties, 
feel already in a variety of ſhapes; and in an into- 
terable degree, the pernicious effects of this Poor 
ſyſtem, on their workmen, and on their own in- 
duſtry. It is high time to relieve them from theſe 


intolerable grievances, inſtead of aggtavating them 


by attempting moral im poffibilities. 


And thus, my fellow citizens, you have placed 
before your view, at leaſt, a true ſſcetch of the na- 


ture, and alſo ſome few of the pernicious effects of 
your Poor ſyſtem. It may be added that all theſe 
evils have of very late amazingly increaſed, and 
are daily increaſing. It may therefore be preſumed 
you will conclude they ought to be diminiſhed; 
or if poſſible, remedied: And, on this preſump- 
tion we proceed to the propoſed remedy. 

It muſt appear from the preceding ſketch thats 
excluſive of this wantonly wieked parifh regula- 
tion, the moſt effential and productive vices in 
this Poor ſyſtem are, firſt, the mode which it pre- 

; ER ſcribes 
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cribes for employing the idle poor on work that 
is perfectly uſeleſs and un profitable to the commu- 
nity. And, ſecond, the manner of providing for 
and maintaining thoſe idle poor in workhouſes un- 
der the deſpotic authority and arbitrary will ot 
overſeers and contractors, inſtead of placing them 
in the capacity of earning an honeſt independent 
ſubſiſtence, by means of uſeful labour and induſ- 
y. Indeed this ſecond mentioned abuſe is an 
unavoidable conſequence or effect of the firlt, Be- 
cauſe, if the work or pretended. work upon which 
theſe poor are em ployed 1 1s altogether 1 uſeleſs and of 
no value to the community, they. can have no 
right or claim to the , wages of uſeful induſtry. 
And o vice verſa, on the part of the community, 
At any rate theſe two abuſes are ſo complicated and 
jumbled together, that they cannot be ſeparated 
either in their exiſtence or in the remedy. In fact 
this whole Poor ſyſtem evidently appears 'to be a 
jumble of groſs, unnatural abſurdities, contrived 
ſolely for the eaſe, the convenience, and the deſ- 
potic purpoſes of government. 

But the nature and tendency of the leading vices 
and abuſes in this Poor ſyſtom having been thus 
pointed out and aſcertained, the nature of the re- 
medy to theſe abuſes will naturally ſuggeſt itſelf to 
every mind. Being fimply this.—Deviſe or find 
out ſome ſpecies or mode of employing all the 
preſent idle, unemployed poor on work that ſhall, 
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in the firſt place, be uſeful, valuable, and beneficial 
to the community. And which ſhall, in the fe. 
cond place, be freely open and readily acceſſible 
or attainable by all and every one of. thoſe idle 
poor, without queſtion or difficulty of any kind, 
but immediately on their applying for it. 

For it muſt here be kept in view that, under the 
deſcription of idle, unemployed poor, is com- 
prehended not only the preſent uſeleſs pariſh pau- 
pers, but all thoſe others who ſubſiſt at preſent in 
idteneſs, by vagrant begging, by thieving, and 
other vicious courſes. | | 

It will farther occur that this ſuppoſed work 
muſt neceſſarily be of a nature that requires no 
previous practical ſkill or knowledge; but merely 
bodily labour; ſo. as that each and every one of 
thoſe idle poor, who is not actually lame or im- 
potent, ſhall be capable of being uſefully employed 
on it. 

And, ſo much being premiſed, it ba el fol. 
lows that, the preſent idle poor, when they ſhall 
be thus employed on work uſeful, valuable, and 
beneficial to the community, will become entitled, 
according to reaſon and the right order of things, t9 
wages that ſhall be adequate and ſufficient to pro- 
vide them the neceſſaries of life. And upon the 
ſame principles the community is warranted and 
ought to pay them ſuch wages, 


There 
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There 1s not in nature a truth more certain or 
more ſelt-evident than this, that in a country ex- 
tenſive, rich in manufacture and commerce, as 
Britain is, there cannot poſſibly exiſt a want, but 
the chat on the contrary there muſt be a ſuperabun- 
om. dance of ways and means to uſefully employ all 
au- the preſent inhabitants.—And.a great many more. 
t in No! the want of uſeful employ is not the cauſe 
and MW that above one third part of our labouring com- 
monalty exiſt in their preſent unnaturally wretched 
and noxious ſtate ; crawling about like uſeleſs un- 
heeded vermin ; or otherwiſe ſavagely preying 
upon their fellow citizens; who in return hang 
them up like dogs ; or tranſport them by hundreds 
to ſtarve in the moſt diſtant corners of the earth. 
Whilſt the community is, through this wantonly 
wicked and unnaturally tyrannical whim, of Bo- 
tany Bay tranſportation, ſubjected to the expence of 
paying yearly che enormous ſum of about one 
hundred pounds ſterling for each wretch thus cru- 
„eli puniſhed. Beſides an equal ſum for each of 
oM thoſe numerous unoffending citizens who, in con- 
-M ſequence of this abſurd whim, are equally tranſ- 
co ported and equally puniſhed, 

However, amongſt the many branching paths 
of honeſt induſtry that will afterwards open and 
become acceſſible to out preſent idle poor, the 
wide highway of agriculture, or the breaking in 
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and cultivating our preſent barren and waſte lands, 
at the public expence, appears to be the fitteſt 
means for firſt breaking in thoſe idle poor to la- 
bour, and initiating them to induſtry. This cul. 
tivation likewiſe appears to be, in every one other 
reſpe& and property, exactly that ſpecies of em- 
ploy which hath been herein before deſcribed and 
required, for this defired purpoſe, of ſetting on 
work all our preſent idle and unemployed poor. 
For, in the firſt place, this breaking in thoſe 
barren and waſte lands is a ſpecies of employ high- 
ly uſeful and beneficial to the community. There 
are 1n this iſland many hundred thouſand acres of 
land, equal in meaſurement to two fifth parts of 
its whole ſuperfice, which at preſent lay in a ſtate 
almoſt equally loſt and uſeleſs to the community 
as if they did not exiſt; or were covered by the 
ocean; and which, in che preſent diſpoſition of 
the private owners, will remain for ever in that 
uſeleſs ſtate, unleſs the community ſhall undertake 
to cultivate them at its own proper . expence. 


. And, of theſe ſo many hundred thouſand acres, 


there is not one ſingle acre, of acceſſibly level ſur- 
face, that may not be rendered productive to ſome 
one purpoſe.—Be. that ſurface bare rock, barren 
ſand, dead clay, grayel, marſh, or bog.. All theſe 
will yield to the power of human art, labour, and 
induſtry. . Nor is there a ſingle acre of theſe pre- 
ſent uſeleſs lands that, when thus properly broke 


in 
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in and improved, will not prove a clear gain to the 
ſtate, or acceſſion of domeſtic territory, equal in 
value to thirty pounds ſterling; according to the 
preſent rate or value of properly improved lands in 
this country. Excluſive of many other benefits 
that will accrue to this [tate from ſuch underta- 
king. 

For public utility or convenience is not the 
ſole argument for breaking in and cultivating thoſe 
preſent barren and uſeleſs lands. The ſtill ſtronger 


argument of public neceſſity calls loudly for ſuch 


an undertaking. For that the lands at preſent 
cultivated barely produce, in even a plentiful year, 
ſufficient to ſupply the neceſſities of the poor inha- 
bitants ; and at the ſame time to feed the luxuries of 
the rich, who will ever be firſt ſerved. But, in a 
year of. ſcarcity, this ſtate has, in theſe later times, 
been neceſſitated to purchaſe grain from other 
ſtates, to the amount of /. 300, ooo. Such has 
been the late incredible increaſe of luxury in 
this country; which eyer, till within theſe twenty 
years laſt paſt, uſed to export every year about 
£-300,000-ſterling worth of grain. 
Nay, beſides that want of neceſſary food, this 
ſtate is at preſent totally dependent on the will or 
caprice of other ſtates, for a_ production of the 
earth which is ſo indiſpenſably neceſſary to the very 
being of her navigation, warlike as well as com- 
mercial, that neither the one nor the other can 


exiſt 
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exiſt without it: and which is, at the ſame time, of a 
quality ſo bulky, that ſhe rarely poſſeſſes above one 
year's ſtore of it; that is, hemp. — And for that 
one production, when obtained on even theſe 
terms, this ſtate pays yearly large ſums of hard 
money to foreigners, poſſibly to enemies. Surely 
there is as little policy as there is of charity in this, 
to pay ſuch large ſums of money yearly to thoſe 
who will probably employ that money againſt the 
ſtate, inſtead of paying it in wages to our own un- 
employed poor, for cultivating this important pro- 
duction in our own foil; which is perfectly 
adapted to produce it. | 

But, beſides grain and hemp, there is flax, to- 
bacco, and many other productions of the earth, 
which this ſtate purchaſes from other ſtates, at a 
great yearly expence; and which can be cultiv ated 
at home with great ſucceſs. 

In the ſecond place, this breaking in arid culti- 
vating thoſe preſent barren and uſeleſs lands, for 
the public benefit, at public expence, is a ſpecies 
of employ that will be open, readily attainable and 
acceſſible, without queſtion or difficulty of any 
kind, by all and every one of our preſent idle; un- 
employed poor, of every deſcription; in the 
manner that ſhall be pointed out in the ſequel. 

This is alſo a ſpecies of employ that demands 
no previous practical {kill or knowledge; and on 


which, through that reaſon, each and every one of 


thoſe 
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thoſe idle, unemployed poor would be qualified 
to work. uſefully, provided he is not lame or im- 
potent. 

And thus, by a public undertaking of this na- 
ture, you may throw open a wide and all-receiving 
gate ; through which the whole and every one of 
the preſent idle, unemployed, and noxious poor 
may enter; and earn, by their labour, the means 
of ſubſiſting honeſtly, in a ſtate of rational, uſeful 
independence. | | 

Nevertheleſs your holding forth the means of 
employ will not, alone and of itſelf, ſuffice to ac- 
compliſh the reform of thoſe many evils and abuſes 
that, are at preſent cauſed by the 1dle, noxious 
poor. For it cannot be expected that thoſe of 
them who have been long habituated to vicious 
idleneſs, will at once or of their own accord betake 
themſelves. to painful labour, even when held 
forth to them. And therefore, at the ſame time 
that you throw open this gate to labour and 1n- 
duſtry, it will be abſolutely neceſſary to cloſely 
ſhut up every poſſible acceſs to their: ſubſiſting in 
idleneſs, by begging, thieving, or other vicious 
courſes ; fo as that, finding themſelves effectually 
precluded from the poſſibility of ſubſiſting other- 
wiſe than by labour, they ſhall be forced to ſub- 
mit, and voluntarily betake themſelves to it. 

To effect this will demand, and eſpecially at the 
firſt, the vigorous exertion and watchful attention 


of 
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of a police, formed upon a very different prin- 
cipte from that which exiſts at preſent. And this 
neceſſarily recals us to the more particular con- 
fideration of oe en police, or municipal 
ſyſtem! "He | 

It hath been faid in general that the nature and 
form of your preſent police is adapted atid applied 
ſolely to the purpoſe of puniſhing, and not in the 
leaſt to that of preventing the cominiſſion of crimes 


and abuſes. And the reaſon of this is, that your 


government, poſſeſſing a power altogether unli- 
mited and uncontrouled by the people, did, in the 
formation of your preſent exiſting police, conſult 


only its own intereſt and defpotic Pürpoles, with- 


out regarding the good ot welfare of the people: 
And herein the conduct of your government Was 
ſtill Teſs excuſable, chan even in the matter of your 
Poor ſyſtem. For this reaſon in particular, that 


the people did, at one time, actually poſſeſs the 


privilege of chuſing their own municipal magiſ- 
trates, by the conſent of the crown itſelf. And ſo 
continued in poſſeſſion during ſeveral centuries, 
under the Saxon government, and alſo after the 
Norman conqueſt, until che 1 Ed. 3. when the 
infamous Mortimer, diſcovering that this privi- 
lege allowed to the people could be of ſome uſe 
to the crown, forcibly wreſted it from them. As 
will appear from a retroſpect to the origin of this 


municipal ſyſtem. And, to which end, and like- 


wile 
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wiſe for other good purpoſes, it will be neceſſary to 
take a flight glance at the origin of your govern- 
ment in general, ſo far as it relates to the inſtitu - 
tion of that municipal ſyſtem. But, in order to 
avoid digreſſion, this too ſhall be placed in the 
Appendix. | 

Soon after that privilege of the people had been 
wreſted from them by the crown, the ſtile of theſe 
municipal magiſtrates was changed from Conſervas 


tors of the Peace, to that of The King's Juftices of 


the Peace. And, notwithſtanding the crown is the 
only one part of the community that holds no in- 
tereſt or concern in the adminiſtration of this 
office, as not being in rhe leaſt liable to be affected 
by ks good or ill management, yet, ever fince 
that ſaid uſurpation of the people's right by Mor- 
timer, the crown alone hath poflefſed the whole 
excluſive power to nominate, appoint, commiſſion, 
luperintend, and direct the magiſtrates who exe- 
cute that affice. 

Whilſt the people, who are ſo deeply intereſted, 
whoſe peace, ſafety, order, well-being and happi- 
nels as a community, depend altogether on the 
due action of this municipal magiſtracy, have not 
the ſlighteſt voice, eicher in chuſing men fit for 
that office, or in afterwards ſuperintending, dire&t- 
wg, or controuling their conduct. The people 
can neither puniſh nor reward theſe magiſtrates. 
Of courſe they can neither prevent their doing 

H wrong, 
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wrong, nor compel them to do right. Theſe King's 


juſtices of the peace are all volunteers in office; 
they owe no duty of any kind to the people, and 


they perform as little for them. And, in conſe- 


quence, the uſe or virtue of this important muni- 
cipal magiſtracy is as completely loſt to the people 
as if it did not exiſt. 

Where theſe juſtices may be ſaid to act at all, 
as in this enormous capital, it is merely for the 
purpoſe of inculcating a ſlaviſh, ſervile dread and 
awe of the regal authority; by bringing malefac- 
tors to puniſhment, in the name of the King, for 
crimes committed againſt their fellow citizens. 
In which capacity theſe Weſtminſter juſtices are 
very aptly termed Thief Catchers. Though, even 
in this part of their office, they are collufively 
permitted to ſacrifice the good of the community 
to their own gain. For they are ſuffered: to pro- 
tect thoſe malefactors ſo long as they can afford to 
pay for that protection. So ſoon as this ability to 
pay ceaſes, the juſtice then executes his office ; by 
apprehending and convicting the malefactors, as 
offenders againſt the royal dignity. And, for each 
capital conviction, theſe juſtices are enabled, by 
the authority of government, to draw from the 
community a reward of forty pounds. 

In che other part of their office, theſe juſtices 
ſtill ſerve themſelves at the expence of the com- 
munity, in a variety of ſhapes ; and particularly 

by 
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by encouraging inſolence, diſcord, and ftrife, 
amongſt the ignorant and lower claſs of the people; 
in order to ſell their warrants for bringing the par- 
ties before them. And, in this branch of their 
office, they are very properly denominated Trading 
Tuſlices. 

But, as to preventing the commiſſion of crimes 
and abuſes, or preſerving the peace and good or- 
der of the community, or the enforcing a due 
obſervance of the laws, with induſtry, morality, 
decency, and a proper ſubordination amongſt the 
lower claſs of the people, which 1s the ſole end 
and purpoſe of this municipal magiſtracy : to all 
theſe ſaid purpoſes ic may be truly ſaid, that in 
ce theſe our days there is no judge in Iſrael 3 but 
* every man doth that which ſeemeth good in his 
% own eye;” provided he does not treſpaſs 
againſt the ſacred majeſty of the crown. So he be 
an obedient ſubject to the king, it matters not 
what ſort of a citizen he is. 

From this ſlight but true deſcription of the pre- 
ſent ſtate of your municipal magiſtracy, the true 
cauſe of its preſent inefficacy muſt occur to the 


mind of every one. Neither can it be at all dif- 


ficult to diſcover the means or method to remedy 
that inefficacy ; together with all thoſe diſorders, 


evils, and abuſes, which flow from that ſaid ineffi - 
cacy. 


Nevertheleſs, as that b reſorm of your 
H 2 municipal 
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municipal government cannot be looked for, until 


ſuch time as you, opening your eyes to yout pre- 
ſent general ſituation, ſhall acquire an actual, real, 
free and uninfluenced repreſentation of yourſelves 
in your legiſlature; and as ſuch a repreſentation, 
when formed, will ſtand in no need of direction or 
advice as to the mode of reforming this and every 
other preſent abuſe of your government, therefore 
the following deſcription of the plain and eaſy 
means 6r method whereby your municipal govern- 
ment may be rendered truly effectual to the Salus 


Populi, which is not only the Suprema Lex, but the 
ſole end and uſe of all government, is here ſtated, 


merely for the purpoſe of convincing and ſatisfy- 
ing one and all of you, that the preſent inefficacy 
of your municipal government, with thoſe conſe- 
quent diſorders, eyils, and abuſes, are not caufed 


by unavoidable neceſſity; but that, on the con- 


trary, all theſe evils can be eaſily, readily, and 
effectually remedied, ſo ſoon and whenſdevet you 
thall be pleaſed to adopt that naturally right and 
abſolutely neceffary ſtep; which will ſpeedily re- 
medy this and every one other abuſe ; but, with» 
out which, no one abuſe ever will be reformed. 
For whereas, at preſent, every man who wiſhes 
to ſtick that feather in his cap, or to make a gain- 
ful job of it, is immediately on application ap- 


- Pointed to this important municipal office by the 


ſimple Dedimns Poteftatem of the king; without 
e LE the 
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the ſlighteſt regard had to his qualification for 
that office, in reſpect either of honour and inte- 
grity, or of ability and ſkill. And whereas. all 
theſe men, when ſo veſted, conſidering themſelves 
as volunteers, bound by no tye of duty or obliga- 
tion, act in that office merely as they pleaſe, when 
they pleaſe, or not at all if they pleaſe; whereby 
this mighty important magiſtracy is become alto- 
gether titular or a job, and perfectly nugatory, in 
fact noxious to the community. Now it is morally 
certain and clearly manifeſt, that all theſe ſeveral 
cauſes of this preſent inefficacy would be completely 
remedied and removed, by the ſimple act of veſt- 
ing the direction, ſuperintendance, and controul of 
this their own municipal magiſtracy in the people; 
who are alone entitled to this power upon all the 
principles of nature, of reafon, and the due order 
of things; and who alone are qualified to properly 
exereiſe that power. 

For, in the firſt place, the people, in their df. 
ferent local ſituations, are alone competent to 
know, and conſequently to chuſe from amongft 
themſelves, men that are duly qualified in the 
aforeſaid reſpects to properly execute this impor- 
tant office. And their on intereſt would lead 
them, when uninfluenced by the crown or its cor- 
rupt dependents, to elect only ſuch men. | 

In the ſecond place, the people alone poſſeſs 
the power, and inclination through intereſt, to 

compel 


ide at a particular place in that diſtri. ; and ſhall 
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compel theſe - magiſtrates, when - choſen, to duty 
diſcharge their duty; through the only natural 
and truly effectual means of Rewards and Puniſb- 
ments, in the follow ing manner; which nearly cor- 
reſponds with that mode for reforming this muni- 
pal magiſtracy, which was propoſed by the inge- 
nious and learned Lambard, who lived in the reign 
of James the Firſt, and grievouſly complains of the 


numerous and unſuitable appointments to that 


office, with the conſequent abuſes, even in his day. 
Though that abuſe was then merely trifling, when 


compared with the preſent. | 
Let each county be divided, for this particular 


-pugpoſe, by a ſtanding act of the legiſlature, into 


five or ſix diſtricts or ſections, leſs or more, as 
may ſeem proper. And let this mighty city of 
Weſtminſter be likewiſe divided into a proper 
number of diſtricts. Let the people, in each of 
theſe ſeveral diſtricts, be aſſembled by the ſheriff 
of the county, at a certain place, annually on a 
fixed day; then to chuſe, for their own diſtrict, 
one juſtice of the peace; a man of reſpectable cha- 
racter; who may be willing, from public - ſpirited 
motives, to execute that office without fee or re- 
ward. And let theſe ſame people alſo then chuſe, 
for their on diſtrict, one other juſtice; a perſon 
of good ability, well ſkilled in the functions of that 
office; and of good repute; who ſhall agree to re- 


not 
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not practiſe in any other profeſſion ; but ſhall de- 
dicate his whole time and attention to the duties 
of- that charge; and who ſhall, in compenſation 
for his time and trouble, receive a falary from the 
people, that ſhall be adequate to the importance 


and utility of the office. 
And fo, in each of the ſeveral diſtricts through- 


out the whole country, and in this great city of 


Weſtminſter, let two juſtices of the peace be chos 
ſen annually by the people : one of theſe juſtices 
to be honorary, and the other ſtipendiary. All 
theſe juſtices, when thus choſen annually by the 
people, may, if thought proper, be returned to 
the crown ; and from thence receive a commiſſion 


for executing their office. Or the legiſlature may, 


by other fixed means, empower them to act. 
Upon this principle, of Aunual elections by the 
people in the ſeveral diſtricts, there appears to be 
no need for penal or compulſory clauſes; which 
will be ever found nugatory to the purpoſe of en- 
forcing the good conduct of thoſe magiltrates. 


For the ſenſe that theſe, who are to be his electors 


in the enſuing year, are the witneſſes of his pre- 
ſent conduct, will ever act upon the juſtice, and 
particularly the ſtipendiary juſtice, as a ſufficiently 
powerful impulſe to his doing right, and would 
equally reſtrain him from doing wrong. Though, 


after ſome time, theſe elections might, if found 


Proper, be made biennial. 
And 
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And thus you perceive that, by means of this 
one ſimply natural, rational, and juſt act, of aſſign- 
ing (properly reſtoring) to the people their right 
to annually chuſe their own municipal magiſtrates, 
in the manner here deſcribed, this magiſtracy may 
be rendered completely effectual to the purpoſe of 
Preventing the commiſſion of crimes, and of en- 
forcing a due obſervance of the laws; which at 
preſent are a mere tinkling cymbal. Whereby 


the peace, the ſafety, and good order of the com- 


munity. would be re- eſtabliſhed, and regularly pre- 
ſerved. And by no other means can this impor- 
tant object be poſſibly attained. 

In particular, ſuch an effectual municipal ma- 
gittracy could eaſily and ſpeedily ferret out every 
one idle perſon, from their preſent means of ſub- 
Gting by thieving, vagrant begging, and other 


vicious courſes. 


But here we are neceſſarily 1 to a more 


circumſtantial conſideration of the ways and means 
whereby theſe preſent idle, noxious, and perhaps 
at firſt refractory poor, when they ſhall be thus 
ferreted out of their idle receſſes, may be com- 


pelled to accept of that employ, which is here 


propoſed to be proffered them. 
To-effe& this purpoſe, the legiſlature may, in 


the firſt place, eſtabliſh in each county a proper 


committee; to conſiſt of all thoſe newly-modelled 


juſtices of the peace in that county, for the time 
being, 
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being, by virtue of their office; and of ſo many 
more public-ſpirited reſpectable perſons as may 
ſeem proper. 

Under the immediate direction of this com- 
mittee, it would be neceſſary to appoint a county 
treaſury; properly empowered to collect and re- 
ceive, from every pariſh within the ſaid county, 
the ſeveral ſums that were laſt aſſeſſed on it, for 
pariſh rates, county rates, and other municipal 
taxes. For it 1s poſſible that, in the firſt year of 
this propoſed undertaking, all theſe ſums may be 
wanted. Poſhbly more may be required in that 
firſt year; which in ſuch caſe may be proportio- 
nately aſſeſſable by the committee. The books of 
this treaſury, together with minutes of the com- 
mittee, to be laid open at the end of every month, 
for the inſpection of ſuch as contribute to the ex- 
pence. | | 

Each of theſe county committees may alſo be 
empowered to ſurvey and fix upon ſuch part or 
parts of the barren or waſte lands, within that re- 
ſpective county, as may be the moſt proper to firſt 
ſet the idle poor at work upon. As alſo to aſcer- 
tain the value that ſhall be paid by the public, to 
the private proprietors of thoſe lands, That value 
to be liquidated, as in other ſuch caſes, by means 
the leaſt burthenſome to the public. And if, in 
any one or more counties, there ſhall not be a ſuf- 


ficiency of barren or waſte lands to employ all its 
| I idle 


and ſuperintendants of the work; with other ne. 


dating them with proviſions and other neceſſaries, 
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idle poor, then this ſuperabundanee of poor may ; 
fi 
be turned over to the neareſt county that ſhall = 
abound in barren lands. And ſuch an allowance 4; 
1n money to be made, by the county turning over 
its idle poor, to the county receiving them, as to n 
the legiſlature ſhall ſeem meet and juſt. 1 


Farther, theſe county committees may be em- 
powered to provide all neceſſary implements of 
huſbandry. As alſo beaſts of draught; which may 
properly be oxen ; becauſe theſe will be the leaſt 
expenſive to the public; in fact no expence at all, 
beſides their temporary keep. And, in like man- 
ner, to provide ſkilful, careful, and active bailiffs, 


ceflary officers ; and every thing beſides that may 
be requiſite for immediately ſetting the idle poor 
on work. Such as ready markets for accommo- 


As allo houſes, or habitations ; which may be con- 
ſtructed of wood, and removable ; either at the 
public expence ; or otherwiſe by contract with 
private undertakers ; upon the allowance of fix- 
pence a-week for each labourer, to be deducted 
from their wages. 

Every thing being thus prepared for immediately 
ſetring the idle poor on work, notice may be given 
in each pariſh'church, and in other the moſt public 
manner, that every idle or unemployed perſon within 
that coupty,! whether pariſh pauper orother, provided 
they 
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they are not lame or impotent, ſhall repair, by a 
fixed day, to the place appointed by the county 
committee; there to be ſet on work, and to receive 
daily wages for their labour. 

It may be preſumed that, by the day ſo fixed, 
the pariſh workhouſes will be greatly diſburdened 
of their paupers. And alfo, that every one of the 
preſent vagrant beggars ; with the greater part of 
the other idle, noxious poor, will, upon their being 
informed of the methods intended for completely 
cuttirg off their former means of ſubſiſting, vo- 
luntarily repair to the place appointed. 

But as it may be alſo preſumed that ſome of the 
hardened ſinners will require coercion, it would, 
on that account, be neceſſary that, immediately 
before iſſuing the aforeſaid public notice, the two 
juſtices. of each diſtrict, attended by proper per- 
ſons in every pariſh within ſuch diſtrict, ſhould viſit 
every one houſe or dwelling within theſe reſpective 
pariſhes ; and ſtrictly examine and record the name 
of every individual living or lodging in each houſe, 
together with the nature of his employ, or means 
of ſubſiſting. And to every one of thoſe who 
ſhall not appear to be properly employed, a ticket 
or order may be given, to be delivered by him to 
the clerk of the public work in that county; who 
ould again make a daily return to the juſtices, of 
every perſon preſenting ſuch tickets ; as alſo of all 


luch as may have deſerted the work. 
12 At 
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At the outſet of ſuch undertaking it would be 
neceſſary that the juſtices ſhould repeat their viſits, 
in the manner aforeſaid, every week; though ſpe- 
cially to ſuſpected houſes, But, after two or 
three months, the neceſſity of thoſe frequent viſits 


- would ceaſe. For, by that time, the moſt artful 


of thoſe offenders would be traced out; and the 
moſt obſtinate of them ſubdued, by the following 
mode of treatment, in a proper houſe of correc- 
tion. 

Lt the refractory offender be confined in a dark 
cell; ſecluded from all converſation or communi- 


cation with any one, ſaving his keeper alone. For 


it is the ſociety of others, wicked as themſelves, 
that ſipports the obdurate minds of theſe unfeeling 
wretches, and renders them callous to ſhame and 
puniſhment. Let him be there fed as ſparingly as 
may be conſiſtent with exiſtence. And, if thought 
neceflary, hard labour may be added, with ſevere 
correction on failure of his taſk. 

Such diſcipline would, in the ſpace of a fortnight, 
ſubdue the moſt hardened offender. So as that he 


would, immediately on his being liberated, thank- 


fully atcept of the employ offered him. And, 
for his whoſe life after, he would be properly cau- 
fious of incurring the neceſſity for returning to the 
cell of diſcipline. Which he would be ſenſible 
mult inevitably follow his again tranſgreſſing. 


It 


e 1 
It is clearly manifeſt, as well as morally certain, 
that a due application of the means here mention- 
ed would, in the ſpace of a very few months, com- 
pletely ſuppreſs thieving and robbing; and cleanly 
root them out of this country. 
As to vagrant begging, that would totally va- 
niſh and diſappear on the very day that the afore- 
ſaid public notice of general employ ſhould be 
promulgated. Seeing that, excluſive of the ac- 
tive exertion of a proper municipal magiſtracy, 
there would be no perſon found weak enough to 
give charity, when there could exiſt no ſhadow of 
plea for begging. And the moment that weak 
minded charity ſhall ceaſe, vagrant begging will 
alſo ceaſe. 

Though, in order to more ſecurely guard theſe 
well- diſpoſed beſtowers of charity againſt their own 
weakneſs, a pecuniary mulct may be impoſed on 
every perſon convicted of giving charity to a va- 
grant beggar, after the day fixed. And this is 
ſuggeſted from an example in the Auſtrian Ne- 
therlands ; where vagrant begging prevailed ſome 
years ago to an amazing degree, (though on far 
more excuſable plea than here); and was in one 
day completely ſuppreſſed; as it ſtill remains. 
Notwithſtanding theſe Netherlanders poſſeſſed none 
of thoſe means for employing their idle poor, which 
abound in this country. For they had not a yard 
of waſte land to cultivate; they had no poor's 

| | rate 
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rate or other fund ready prepared tor paying wages 
to their idle poor; and they had next to no ma- 
nufacture or commerce; yet abounding in popu- 
lation to an exceſs. And, from their precedent, 
certain of che foregoing hints are borrowed. 

As to the actually lame or impotent poor, theſe 
might ſtill be maintained at the public expence. 
But ſuch would not be found very numerous. 
The whole of them in each county might be placed 
under the direction of the county committee; and 
be maintained in two or more of the preſent pariſh 
workhouſes; on terms far more confortable to 
them, and infinitely leſs expenſive to the public, 
than at preſent.— Allowing very liberally, the fum 
of five hundred thouſand pounds would more than 
ſuffice to comfortably maintain all the actually lame 
and impoteat poor in England and Wales, even 
in the firſt year of this propoſed undertaking. 
But this expence would diminiſh every year after 
the firſt, by means that ſhall be ſhown. 

And in order to ftill more fully convince you of 
the perfect rationality, the ready practicability, and 
great utility of this propoſed public undertaking, 
we ſhall venture to offer, not an exact calculation, 
but a rational conjecture at the expence that would 
be cauſed to the public, by ſuch an undertaking ; 
together with a ſtate of thoſe funds that are ready 
provided in this country for defraying ſuch ex- 
pence. And we ſhall farther preſgnt a ſketch of 

| the 
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the ſeveral benefits and advantages that would ac- - 


crue to the public from ſuch a meaſure. 

The only material expence that would be cauſed 
to the public by ſuch undertaking, would conſiſt in 
the wages to be paid to the public labourers. It 
would be unneceſlary, and alſo imprudent, to pay 
theſe labourers more wages than would ſuffice to 
purchaſe them the neceſſaries of life. And as they 
would feed in meſſes, ſixpence a day would ſuffice 
for that purpoſe, provided they ſhould be lodged 
at the public expence ; otherwiſe {even pence, as 
one penny a day would be deducted therefrom for 
the contractor, in the manner mentioned. 

Thus the wages of each labourer would coſt the 


public three ſhillings and fixpence a week. And 


ſuppoſe four hundred thouſand labourers ſhould, 
at the firſt outſet of ſuch undertaking, be ſet on 
work in England and Wales, the wages of theſe, 


at the aforeſaid rate, would coſt the public three 


millions ſix hundred and forty thouſand pounds 
for that firſt year. And farther ſuppoſing that the 
colt of implements, the keep of bullocks, and 
other charges, ſhould amount to three hundred 
and forty thouſand pounds more, the whole ex- 
pence to the public on this propoſed undertaking 
would be four millions, for even that firſt and far 

moſt expenſive year. 
And if to this we ſhall add the five hundred 
thouſand pounds before aſſigned for the mainte- 
nance 
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nance of all the lame and impotent poor, then the 
whole expence that would be cauſed to the public, 
by thus ſetting on uſeful work all the preſent idle, 
noxious able-bodied poor in England and Wales, 
and alſo for maintaining all the actually lame and 
1mpotent poor, would amount to four millions five 
hundred thouſand pounds for that ſaid firſt year. 
As for the conſideration to be paid the private pro- 
prictors of the barren and waſte lands, that would 
not be a ready money expence. | 
And to furniſh or anſwer this ſaid expence of 
four millions five hundred thouſand pounds, there 
- exiſts ready in this ſtate, firſt, the preſent poor's 
rate tax, amounting yearly to four millions. And 
next there are thoſe various ſums paid at preſent 
by this community for protecting them from thieves 
and rogues, for detecting, convicting, hanging, 
puniſhing, and tranſporting malefactors; together 
with the value of what is at preſent ſtole, robbed, 
| plundered, and waſted by thoſe malefactors; and 
farther, what is extorted, pilfered, and waſted by 
vagrant beggars ; amounting together, as hath 
been ſhewn, to above three millions, And all 
which ſaid various ſums would, by this propoſed 
* meaſure, be ſaved to the community, 
_ Theſe two collected funds, making together the 
fum of ſeven millions, at preſent drawn annually 
from this community and waſted without any ſort 


of return, would here ſtand forth as a fund ready 
yy provided 


eh. 


provided and prepared to furniſh the experice te- 


quired for this propoſed mighty national under 


taking; without calling upon the people for one 
ſhiling of new or additional contribution on that 
account.—And ſo this hitherto vicious abuſe of her 
government would hereby be ſuddenly converted 
into an advantage particular to this ſtate ; that the 
alone of all ſtates on earth ſtands poſſeſſed of a 
fund ready prepared for immediately ſetting on 
foot ſuch a mighty national undertaking, without 
ſubjecting tlie people to any new tax: whereas 
any one of theſe other ſtates, undertaking ſuch an 
important national improvement, muſt neceſſarily 
burden the people with new and heavy taxes to 
furniſh the expence of it. At the ſame time it is 
proper to obſerve that, unleſs this ſtate ſhall be 
prevailed on to apply that ſaid preſent waſted fund 
of ſeven millions to the purpoſe of ſuch a national 
undertaking, ſhe 1s in that particular worſe ſituated 
than any one other ſtate, by all the difference of 
ſeven millions ſterling, at preſent annually waſted 
by her government. 

Nay it appears, from the preceding ſtatement, 
that, after defraying every neceſſary charge of that 
firſt and moſt expenſive year, there would ftill 
remain, out of the ſaid fund of ſeven millions, a 
furplus or ſaving to the community of one million 
and a half. And this large ſaving af expohce to 
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the community would be the firſt pecuniary fruits 
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of that propoſed meaſure. 
And neither are we to reckon or conſider the 


four millions, that have been here allotted for the 
expence of that firſt year, to be for ever loſt with- 
out any return to the community, in like manner 
as the. ſaid ſeven millions are expended at preſent, 


No! the community would receive, for theſe four 
millions, the {ame ſort of returns, though perhaps 


not in an equal degree, as the farmer receives for 
his money expended on Jabourers' wages, on 
working cattle, and: implements of huſbandry. 

It may not perhaps be greatly neceſſary to con- 


deſcend upon the degree of farming returns that 


the public might receive from this firſt year's ex- 
pence. Nevertheleſs we may, for the ſake of far- 
ther illuſtration, venture the following gueſs at an 
eſtimate of theſe returns. 

And, conſidering the proceſs of firſt breaking 
in barren lands to be exceeding difficult, tedious, 
and laborious ;_ as conſiſting in the removing, 
changing, and mixing one ſpecies of ſoil with its 
oppoſite, or perhaps fetching ſoil altogether from 
a diſtance; we ſhall allot: the labour of four perſons, 


for a whole year, to properly break in one acre of 


barren land, and bring it to an improved ſtate of 
cultivation. At this rate, 400,000 labourers, be- 


ing the number to which wages have been aſſigned 
Ws for 


. 
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for the firſt year, would in that year duly improve 
100,000 acres of barren land. Which, when fo 
improved, would create a clear acceſſion or addi- 
tion of ſo much domeſtic territory, that is not liable to 
be loft or wrefled from the late. And which, at the 
preſent value of improved lands in this country, 
would, in money, be equal to three millions ſter- 


ling. | 
Theſe newly-improved lands the public could 
cither farm out, on their -own account; or other- 
wiſe they might be ſold to private purchaſers : for 
of ſuch purchaſers there would be no want for 
thoſe lands, when once brought into a proper ſtate 
of cultivation. 4 
Though at the ſame time it may be proper to 
remark, that it is vain to expect that theſe barren 
lands ever will. or can be broke in by means of 


private undertakers, at their own expence ; even 


if they were to get thoſe lands for nothing, Firſt, 
becauſe of the very great firſt coſt, and the inferior 
and flow returns for that firſt coſt. And next, be- 
cauſe of a ftill more weighty impediment ; that 


private undertakers cannot, in like manner as the 


public, have the command of various and oppoſite 


ſoils ; without which it is not poſſible to break in 


barren lands. Sundry other obſtructions there are 
to private undertakings of this nature ; forming 
together a moral impoſſibility of ever breaking in 
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the preſent barren lands of this country, otherwiſe 
than by a public undertaking. 

But the ſaid 100,000 acres, ſo ſuppoſed to be 
improved in the firſt year, might at any rate be 
ſubjected to the two following conditions. Eirſt, 
that they ſhould for ever remain divided into farms 
of fifty acres each. And ſecond, that they ſhould, 
where poſſible, be cultivated with hemp and flax, 
Though this new acceſſion yearly to the. preſent 
ſtock of cultivated lands would naturally induce 
the farmers of other lands better adapted, to culti- 
vate theſe articles. Or, if theſe farmers could not 
be induced otherwiſe, bounties might at the firſt 
be applied. 

Each of theſe fifty-acre farms, being arable 
land, would require two men to cultivate it. And 
thus the 100,000 acres, ſo improved in the firſt 
year, would furniſh in the ſucceeding year a newly- 
acquired field, that did not exiſt before, to employ 
and maintain 4000 peaſants, with their families. 
And this new field of. employ, extending every 
year, would ſerve to re-eſtabliſh in this country a 
ſtrong, robuſt peaſantry, Which, though they be 
in the day of danger the only ſure bulwark of de- 
fence, have in this country become nearly extinct. 
Our labouring commonalty having, through the 
nature of our government, been converted into 
debauched, enervated artiſans or manufacturers, 

and 
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and the effeminate, uſeleſs trappings of luxury; or 
otherwiſe into thieves, beggars, or parith paupers. 
Moreover, this yearly acceſſion of new employ on 
thoſe improved lands, would every year diminiſh 
the original number of thoſe public labourers ; and 
of courſe would every year diminiſh the public 
expence on that undertaking. | 

Though when once the preſent idle, noxious 
poor ſhould be fairly initiated into induſtry on 
this propoſed public undertaking, as at a ſchool 
and ſhould be properly kept at hard labour by 
active bailiffs, they would ſoon find out for them- 
ſelves a variety of means to ſubſiſt by eaſier labour. 
And, provided thoſe means ſhould be honeſt, it 
matters little to the community what they are. If 
they ſhall be honeſt, they mult needs be uſeful. 
And a proper municipal magiſtracy will effectually 
prevent their ſubſiſting by diſhoneſt means. 

For inſtance, in theſe Auſtrian Netherlands, 
which are a pattern of agricultural induſtry, num- 
bers of men and women earn a ſubſiſtence, by 
collecting off the ſtreets and highways all matter 
fit for manure; which they carry to their reſpective 
heaps, and ſell it to the farmer; whereby the 
earth hath every thing reſtored that ever it pro- 
duced ; to the great benefit of that country. And 
by uſeful means of this nature might many thou- 
ſands earn an honeſt ſubſiſtence in this country. 

And 
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And thereby the number of public labourers would 
gradually diminiſh every year after the firſt. 

So as that, within a very few years after com- 
mencing this propoſed public undertaking, public 
Expence on that account would totally ceaſe. At 
leaſt the original argument of public neceſſity 
would ceaſe. The ſtate would have a free choice | 
- whether, upon the ground of public utility and 
convenience, that undertaking ſhould be continued 
in any degree, and to what degree, | 

And as ſoon as that ſhould be the caſe, then 
could this community congratulate itſelf upon be- 
ing completely delivered, in every fenfe, ſhape, 
and reſpect, from the heavy burden of ſeven mil- 
lions ſterling, at preſent drawn from them every 
year by means of their government, and waſted. | 

But, at all times, a public undertaking of this 

nature would be highly eligible, for the purpoſe 
DO furniſhing an aſylum, or the means of honeſt 
ſubſiſtence, to thoſe hitherto cruelly treated citi- 
| Zens who, upon every rumour of our frequent 
wars, have been dragged from their families, and 
often from a comfortable employ, into the military 
ſervice of the ſtate. And, the moment that neceſ- 
fity. for their ſervice has ceaſed, goyernment hath 
uniformly and without remorſe diſmiſſed them, 
on the cruel terms of that aforeſaid alternative, 70 
ſeal or flarve. Such baſe ingratitude, and cruel, 
; | unfeeling 
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unfeeling tyranny, ſo diametrically oppoſite to the 
true national character of the Engliſh people, fur. 
niſhes in itlelf a ſufficient proof of the voice or ſhare 
that theſe people hold at preſent in their own go- 
vernment. 

Moreover a juſt, a humane, and equitable go- 
vernment. would aſſuredly conſider it a duty to pro- 
vide ſome honeſt means of employ and ſubſiſtence 
for thoſe numerous females who ſubſiſt at preſent by 
means not leſs vicious, and if poſſible ſtill more diſ- 
graceful. to human nature, than do the noxious 
males. A municipal magiſtracy, ſuch as hath been 
here deſcribed, could ſpeedily drive theſe females 
out of their preſent vicious and noxious means of 
ſubſiſting. But what is then to become of them? 
Muſt they be left to ſtarve? That would be incon- 
ſiſtent with the principles of a juſt and equitable. 
government. Or muſt they be maintained in idle- 
neſs, at a great public expence, in Magdalen and 
penitentiary houſes erected in every pariſh ? That 
would not be the. conduct of a wiſe government. 
But an equitable and wiſe goverament would firſt 
find out uſeful employment for them; and then it 
would force them into that employ ; of which there 
is no want in this country, eaſily within the power 
of an honeſt government. 

For inſtance, the linen that is worn by the in- 
habitants of this country is purchaſed from other 
ſtates, at a vaſt expence of hard money. We cer- 
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tainly can come at the flax by the ſame means as 
theſe other ſtates do. We may, upon the plan of 
this propoſed undertaking, rear it at home, without 
interfering with the other wants of the inhabitants: 
Why then ſhould ſuch multitudes of females be 
permitted to ſubſiſt in vicious, noxious 1dlenels, 
when they can be put in the way of earning an ho- 
neſt ſubſiſtence, by means ſo beneficial to the ſtate 
as would be the fabricating this linen ? 

But if this ſtate could once cultivate within itſelf 
a quantity of hemp and flax, ſufficing or nearly 
ſufficing for its own wants, the very drefling, or 
preparing theſe productions for fabrication, would 
furniſh employ for multitudes of thoſe idle fe- 
males; as well as for many of the lame poor 
in the county workhouſes. And this would di- 
miniſh the public expence of maintaining thoſe 
lame and impotent poor. 


APPLICATION of the PRECEDING. 


And thus hath Common Senſe preſented you a 
view of national benefits accruing from a reform 


of your preſent municipal government. You are 
not, however, to conſider this as a full enumeration 


of all thoſe benefits, And till leſs are you to ſup- 
poſe that the methods here propoſed for effecting 
thoſe national improvements are held. forth by the 
propoſer as a regularly digeſted plan.— No! He is 

; perfectly 
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perfectly aware that the plans of individuals will 
not be neceſſary to an aſſembly of legiſlating re- 
preſentatives choſen in the manner, and acting 
upon the principles that have been herein before 
deſcribed. And he is alſo ſenſible, that until ſuch 
an aſſembly ſhall be formed, no reform of | govern- 
ment abuſes, or plans for national benefit, will ever 
be undertaken. | 

But the aim and intent of the preceding Fall 
ſtatement is to convince and ſatisfy you, firſt, That 
your municipal government 1s at preſent extremely 
vicious, and abſolutely requires immediate reform; 
ſeeond, That ſuch a reform is not only practi- 
cable bur eaſy ; and third, That this reform when 
effected, will be productive * mighty national be- 
nefir. 

And this conviction, being preſumed, is applicd 
as an argument for your adopting that faid ne qua 
non mea ſure, which alone can procure you all theſe 
national benefits. And affuredly an acquiſition of 
even theſe benefits, herein before deſcribed, is a 
ſafficient argument for your adopting that meaſure, 
if none other were to be expected from it. 

But the benefits here deſcribed are held forth, 
merely as a ſpecimen or muſter of other more 
mighty ſavings of national wealth, benefits, and 
advantages, which muſt accrue from that ſame 
meaſure, operating in reform of the. preſent nume- 
rous > and deftrutively waſteful abuſes in your le- 
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giſlative, your executive, and financial government. 
If indeed it can be properly ſaid that there exiſts 
here at preſent any diſtinction betwixt the admi- 
niſtration of theſe three different branches of govern- 
ment. When the benefits accruing from this laſt 


mentioned reform ſhall be deſcribed, then the argu- 


ment for adopting that ſaid meaſure, on the prin- 
ciple of national utility, muſt appear irreſiſtible. 
Yet ſtill there is the argument of national ne- 
ceſlity, infinitely more urgent for this reform than 
is that of national utility. For that; othertviſe, ruin 
to yourſelves and your poſterity muſt inevitably 


overtake you, and that ſpeedily.—A yearly public 


expenditure by your government, far exceeding 


the utmoſt capacity of your preſent reſources; 


and that expenditure increaſing every year, through 


freſh debts contracted againſt you by your govern- 


ment. And on the other hand, an evident moral 
certainty that, in the ſhort ſpace of two years, pro- 


bably in much leſs time, theſe your preſent reſour- 


ces will ſuffer a mighty diminution. What effect 
muſt or can enſue from theſe evidently exiſting 
cauſes, but national inſolvency, miſery, and ruin? 

| Your caſe can admit of no delay; and aſſuredly 
it requires no deliberation. For it is impoſſible 
that thinking beings, if indeed they can be brought 
to think at all before direful neceſſity forces them 


to feel, ſhould heſitate for a moment in the choice, 
whether they ſhall, for the gratification of one or 


- more 
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more undeſerving individuals, incur certain ruin to 
themſelves and poſterity ; or whether they ſhall pre- 
vent that ruin, by adopting a meaſure that is other- 
wile in itſelf juſt, right, honourable, and uſeful. 
Look round and examine whether there exiſts 
in nature any medium or alternative, any other 
means to ſave you from ruin. Here is not the 
flighteſt ground to rely on your old ſtand by, the 
Chapter of Accidents. And woeful experience for 
many years paſt, and for every year as it paſſes, for- 
bids you to truſt for one moment longer to the wiſ- 
dom or goodneſs of your government. As little 
can you truſt to its power. For that power, irre- 
ſiſtible as it appears to you, becauſe unreſiſted by 
you, is confined within the four ſeas. Acrofs your 
narrow channel it is deſpicable imbecility. It can- 
not influence or controul one ſingle decree of the 
French National Aſſembly. Nor can it retard the 
effect of thoſe decrees for an hour, And it is the 
effect of - thoſe decrees that urges and preſſes you 
from without, even more than the waſteful abuſes 
of your government preſs you within, As your 
manufactures will ſpeedily experience. And firſt, as 
hath been ſhewn, in a total deprivation of the 
French market for theſe manufactures; which you 
have for ſome years paſt wholly engroſſed; but 
which you muſt ſoon loſe; becauſe the wiſe and 
«tive regulations of the National Aſſembly will, 
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in a very ſhort time, enable France to ſupphy her- 
ſelt with thoſe manufactures. 

And when the loſs of chat one important market 
ſhall have thrown a multitude of your manufactu- 
rers into idleneſs and the want of employ, do you 
imagine that theſe manufacturers will remain with 
you to ſtarve; or that they will put up with your pa- 
riſh workhouſe fare; when they ſhall come to un- 
deritand that, at the ſhort diſtance of three hours 
ſail, they can find comfortable employ, affluence, 
and reſpect; with the enjoyment of every right and 
privilege that appertains to man ? The prejudice 


for the natule ſolum will indeed do much; and will 
prevail on men to bear much. But, in bearing, 
there is a ne plus. And, when your manufacturers 


mall have tranſported your preſent {kill in manu- 
facture, the difference in the price of labour will 


do the reſt. 


But emigration, once begun „ will not be confined 
to the manuſacturer. The merchant is to the 
manufacturer what the ſhadow is to the ſubſtance. 
Nay, to the thinking man of independent fortune, 
there are certain things dearer than even the natalc 
folam. If the enjoyment of his natural rights as a 
man will not or cannot come to him at home, he 
will go abroad to enjoy his natural rights, eſpecially 


; when that is to be found ſo near. 


And, when emigration ſhall have thinned the 


land, how ſhall that part of the people which re- 
mains 
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mains. ſupport a burden that was too weighty for 


| the united ſtrength of the whole? Actual inability 


to pay, muſt unavoidably produce actual inſal- 
vency. 

Nay it is poſſible that, even before this actual 
inability ſhall arrive, the people, tired out with 
endleſs impoſition of freſh taxes by their govern- 
ment, may open their eyes to the groſs abuſe that 
has been ſo long practiſed on them; and reſolutely 
reject theſe freſh impoſitions. 

Who can without horror look forward to the 
conſequences that muſt enſue from the deſperate 
rage of an abuſed, arouſed, and incenſed people, 
on either of theſe events befalling. And that either 
the one or other of thoſe events muſt take place 
ſoon is moſt certain ; unleſs you ſhall prevent it, 
by putting a ſpeedy ſtop to the preſent waſteful, 
ruinous abuſes. You have a recent example of this 
very nature before your eyes, But you have no 
reaſon to ex pect that a reform, effected by ſudden 


violence, will be ſo calmly conducted here, or fa 


eaſily concluded, as it was in that country. There 
is a mighty difference betwixt the two caſes, in a 
variety of circumftances; and particularly in the 
degree of abuſe committed, and offence given ta 
the people, by exiſting characters. 

The man, who perceives the horizon already 
darkening with the thick black clouds charged with 
this mighty ſtorm, muſt be void of feeling for his 


country, 
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country, if he ſhall not arouſe the ſieeping crew 
who, in perfect ſecurity, are driving on the public 
bark with every fail out to certain deſtruction. In 
ſuch a ſituation as ours actually is at this preſent; 
there is no time for heſitating or delay. The at- 
tempt to delay a reform of abuſe is equally miſ- 


chievous and pernicious as an attempt to prevent it. 


Not only on account of the many other evils that 
mult attend a violent and haſty reform; but alſo 
becauſe it will, by that time, come too late for pre- 
venting the fubverſion of your manufactures and 
commerce. Theſe muſt, through ſuch convulſion, 
be totally driven from you; if indeed they ſhall not 
have previouſly forſaken you. And, when you 
ſhall have once loſt them, you wilt never recover 
them. 

When Common Senſe looks round, he cannot 
diſcover one individual or claſs of individuals, pof- 
ſefling any thing like property, real or perſonal, m 
this country, who can poſhbly have either intereſt 
or inclination to obſtruct or even retard a reform of 
the preſent abuſes. It cannot be the intereſt or that 
claſs ſtiling themſelves ſtateſmen who, in and out 
of office, have hitherto monopolized to themſelves 
the firſt rank in that baſely ſervile and wicked em- 
ploy of deceiving, abuſing, and plundering” you. 
Theſe days of deluſion and plunder are now nearly 
paſt; the day of dreadful reckoning approaches 
faſt. And woe be to thoſe of them who ſhall, on 


that | 
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that day, be caught in this wicked employ! Let 
theſe behold their brother of France, wandering - 
abroad adeſpiſed, deteſted vagabond, bearing about 
on his devoted head the curſes. of a whole nation, 
in hourly dread of deſerved vengeance. .' And poſ- 
ſibly by that time they may not find one remaining 
deſpotic court to protect them. On the other hand, 
Common, Senſe will venture to prognoſticate that 
he of this claſs, who ſhall now ſtand, forward the 
real honeſt friend of the people, will ſoon find him- 
{elf truly great and reſpected. 

It cannot be for the . intereſt: of men poſſeſſing 
landed eſtates in this country to obſtruct a reform of 
thoſe abuſes which, if continued, mult ſubvert our 
manufactures and commerce. Theſe will ſurely” 
adyert to the conſequences reſulting to them from 
ſuch ſubverſion, That, in the firſt place, it will 
ſink near half the preſent value of their eſtates, by 
depreciating the yearly value of their produce. 
And that, in the next place, it will greatly enhance 
the preſent yearly charge or outgoings from theſe ſo 
depreciated eſtates, hy throwing upon them that 
burden of taxes, which is at preſent ſupported by 
our yet flouriſhing manufactures and commerce. 
Upon this conſideration, even theſe of them who at 
preſent receive the wages of corruption, will find 
they are engaged in a bargain or tranſaction ſo very 
diſadvantageous to them that, for every ſhilling 
they ſhall ſo receive, from this time forward, until 

the 
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i the day that reform, (if compulſatory) ſhall com. 
pletely ſuppreſs corruption, they will have loſt 4 
pound in the value of their eſtates. Beſides the 
infamy and reproach chat muſt attach to all theſe 
hg ſhall have continued till that period to receive 
ſuch wages, for aſſiſting to betray and rain their 
country. For all ſuch receiving will then be deemed 
wages of that nature, whether taken under the co- 
four of ſalaty for an uſeleſd ſinecure plate and poſt, 
vr as a downright penſion, or in the way of an ho- 
norary title. Can theſe, who accept wages in any 
Hape for ſuch baſe ſervice, imagine that they ſhall 
de held noble or reſpected, becauſe they bear titles, 
vr expend largely? No! it is ſuch conduct that de- 
feats and undoes honorary titles; rendering the 
bearers not ſimply deſpicable, but odions, and un- 
ſufferable under a well regulated conſtitution. 

And leaſt of all is it the intereſt of the monied 
men, or public creditors, to obſtruct or delay a re- 
form of the preſent abuſes. As they will perceive 
fromthe following true ſtatementof their caſe, which 
it becomes neceflary to lay before them; becauſe 
great puins have been taken, and with aſtoniſhing 
{uccels, to deceive the judgement of that powerful 
and active moe! of the community, en ther 
true intereſt. 

At thetime when the government of this coun- 
try firſt took upon it to borrow money for its own 


purpoſes, on the credit of the people or nation, it 
ſo 


CW 
ſo happened, that at the ſame time there exiſted a 
competition for the crown, betwixt the King who 
then wore it, and the other who had then lately loſt 
it. And this competition has ſubſiſted ever from 
that time till of very late, betwixt the heirs or ſuc- 


ceſſors of thoſe two original competitors ; the peo- 


ple having been ſo long divided in their opinion 
about the reſpective right or title of the ſaid com- 
petitors. But thoſe of the people who had lent 
their money on that public ſecurity, adhered una- 
nimouſly and zealouſly to him who was in the poſ- 
ſeſſion; for this reaſon, and upon this principle or 
opinion that, ſo long as he who had been the bor- 
rower ſhould hold poſſeſſion of the crown, their ſe. 


curity for payment was good; and that, on the 
other hand, if he who was the Pretender ſhould 
acquire the crown, their ſecurity was gone. * 


'This 


* This principle or opinion of the public creditors, that the 
validity of a ſecurity, which had been granted to them by the 
government, reſted entirely upon the continued poſſeſſion of 
the crown by that King or his heirs who had been the borrows 
ers, and that the Pretender's acquiring the'crown would defeat 
this government ſecurity, clearly denotes and marks an actual 
and real, though tacit, perhaps inſenſible conviction inherent in 
the minds of the people, that their real government, by whats 
ever name or names it may be termed, is nothing other than 
the crown; that the perſon who wears the crown is, to all inp 
tents and purpoſes, the government ; or, in other words, that 
his will is the meaſure of government. And ſo manifeſt was 
that aforeſaid opinion of the public creditors reſpecting their 


M ſecurity, _ 


their ey for paymient Teſted on the perſon or 
the will of him who wore or might wear the crown, 
became extended and confirmed by a long con- 
tinued habit of thinking ; and hath proved a moſt 
convenient foundation for the miniſters of corrup- 
tion in theſe latter times, whereon to eſtabliſh their 
doctrine of paſſive obedience and non- reſiſtance to 
the will of the crown or gov ernment. And ſo ſuc- 


8 that the n g king ſoon diſcovered and effectually 
ayailed himſelf of it, by induſtriouſly increaſing the public 
debt, together with the number of public creditors, as the cer- 
tain means of ſecuring to himſelf the poſſeſſion of the crown 
againſt his competitor. And this was indeed no bad policy in 
the crown. But it is a melancholy oonſideration to the people 
of this country chat, about a century ago, a few men, aſſuming 
to themſelves the name and authority of the whole nation, 
though aſſembled without even the wonted formality of popu- 
lar election, (ſuch as it is) ſhould have veſted the perſon on 
whom. they had beſtowed the crown, and his ſucceſſors, with 
abſolute: power or means to -borrow whatever money they 


pleaſed on the credit of the nation; and at the ſame time 


made it the natural intereſt of that perſon and his ſucceſſors to 
dontract as much debt as they could againſt the nation. A 
flight attention to theſe circumſtances will partly account for 
the preſent immeuſity of the national debt; as alſo for the aſto- 
niſning alacrity of the Britiſh government to engage the nation 
in war. Though, be ſides the above, all governments pot- 
fefling unlimited power of making war, have numberleſs in- 
ducements to be perpetually engaged in war; becauſe, in that 
fituation, the government draws the whole profit, whilſt the 


| you bear all the loſs, 


ceſsful 
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ceſsful have their endeavours proved that, at this 
day, if government ſhould ſay, “eat firaw,” the 
public creditors would eat ſtraw, and would ſtudy 
to prevail on all others to eat it with them. Leſt, 
by oppoſing the will or deranging the meaſures of 
government, whatever theſe meaſures may be, they 
ſhould ſhake their own ſecurity for payment. 

And, fo long as the public creditors ſhall enter- 
tain this opinion, the bare mentioning a reform of 
government abuſes, will fill their minds with hor- 
ror. But a ſlight attention to the following conſi- 
derations will clearly convince theſe public credi- 
tors, that a voluntary or optional reform of the pre- 
ſent abuſes, inſtead of ſhaking or diſturbing their 
ſecurity, will convert that which is at preſent an 
ideal or imaginary ſecurity into a really ſubſtantial 
and perpetual ſecurity. And farther that, unleſs 
they ſhall unanimouſly concur in ſuch a reform, 
they will very ſoon have neither ſubſtance nor ſha- 
dow of ſecurity for payment. 

For, on the one hand, ſuppoſing that FEY A 
voluntary reform ſhould not take place, but that 
the body of people, paſſively ſubmitting, to the will 
of government, ſhall ſuffer matters to go on as they 
now do; ſtill the people's ſubmitting will not alter 
the actual nature of their ſituation; nor can ir alter, 
prevent, or retard the effect that exiſting cauſes 
muſt, by the immutable order of nature, operate 
on human affairs. And therefore their ſo ſubmit» 

| | M 2 ting, 
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ting, though it muſt prevent a voluntary or op- 
tional reform, yet is it more than probable that it 
will not long prevent an extorted and violent re- 
form, produced through either the one or other 
of thoſe two events before mentioned ; that is, 
either by an actual inability in the people to fur- 
niſn the calls of government; or otherwiſe by a 
want of will in at leaſt a part of the people to 
longer anſwer the perpetually- increaſing demands 
of government. And, amongſt the other conſe- 
quences enſuing from either of thoſe events, a 

ſadden ſtop to the payment of your intereſt muſt | 


be one. 


Nay, even ſuppoſing that the people ſhould for 
ever ſubmit to the will of government, without 
once attempting to remedy themſelves, yet cannot 
government, with that unreſiſted power, draw 
from the people that which the decay of manu- 
facture and commerce, emigration, with other 
cauſes, will have diſabled the people to pay. It 
is a trite ſaying, that · Yhere it is not, there the 


king muft loſe his due.” And, when the king or 


government ſhall fail of receiving their full claim 
or due from the people, then muſt ſome of the 


claimants fail of receiving their due from govern- 


ment. e 
Now you are ſenſible that government is the 
common paymaſter of your annual intereſt, as 
well as of its own wants or expences, out of the 
monies 
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monies which it draws from the people for thoſe 
common purpoſes. And you are farther ſenſible that 
government, being this common paymaſter, will 
be careful to pay its own wants firſt ; as alſo, that, 
in the event of public deficiency and conſequent | 
diſcontent, the ordinary wants of government muſt 
be greatly enhanced by the extraordinary neceſſity 
of ſupporting itſelf by its wonted means. And 
therefore you are or may be aſſured that, whenſo- 
ever any deficiency in the receipts of government 
ſhall happen, from whatever cauſe: that may be, 
all ſuch deficiency in the government receipts muſt 
fall upon you, and produce a proportionate deduc- 
tion from the full payment of your yearly intereſt. 

This you will admit to be a fair ſtate of your 
preſent ſecurity for payment, ſo far as it reſpe&s 
the good faith or diſpoſition of your preſent pay- 
maſter, government, to pay you. 

And, on the other hand, ſuppoſing an unani- 
mous concurrence of the people, including the 
public creditors, in reforming or putting a ſtop to 
the preſent ruinous abuſes of government, through 
the before-mentioned natural, rational, and eaſy 
means of an actual, real, and true legiſlative re- 
preſentation of themſelves. Now mark the altera- 
tion that ſuch a reform will create in the ſtate of 
your ſecurity for payment, ſo far as that reſpects 
the good faith of your paymaſter. Inſtead of re- 
lying totally, as at preſent, on the ſole faith of a 
| government 
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government ſo ſituated as that it will (becauſe it 
can and ſoon muſt) ftop the payment of your 
yearly intereſt ; you would, in the caſe of ſuch a 
reform, obtain the faith or ſecurity af the whole 
nation; firmly and irrevocably pledged to you, 
through an aſſembly of repreſentatives, returned 
by the free, uninfluenced choice of the whole body 
of people, acting under the ſole authority and 
controul of the people, and therefore ſpeaking the 
true ſenſe and voice of the people. A faith or ſe- 
curity that would dure ſo long as the nation itſelf 
ſhould dure: and which would be ever reſpected, 
in preference to even its own wants.“ 

But, beſides. the good faith of your paymaſter, 
there is to you another conſideration, ſtill more 


important; which is the abi/iry of your actual debtor 


* When the pecuniary diſtreſſes of France compelled their 
government to aſſemble the Notables, which afterwards pro- 
duced the National Aſſembly, the ſtop that had been then put 


” to the payment of the public creditors would have been conti» 


nued perpetual, had it not been for the reform of government 
abuſes effected by that Aſſembly. Whereas theſe public credi- 
tors have now obtained a ſecurity, in which the whole nation 
has joined. And, through that reform of abuſes, the nation 
hath become enabled to not only pay the intereſt regularly to 
the public creditors, but alſo to really and bona fide diſcharge a 
part of the principal debt. Whilft, at the ſame time, the people 
are relieved from the burden of various taxes, that were the 
moſt oppreſſive to them, and the moſt injurious to manufacture 
and commerce. 

to 
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to pay you. Now you are ſenſible that the nation 
is your actual and only debtor; having been con- 
ſtituted ſuch by its government. For that his 
government, notwithſlanding it has conſtituted itſelf 
your only paymaſter, will not pay you a ſhilling out 
of its own ſeparate purſe, however well filled that 
ſeparate purſe may be, and richly ſtored out of the 
national purſe. Therefore you have alone to con- 
fider the preſent and future ability of the nation to 
continue your payment. 

And, in order to aſcertain the difference be- 
twixt the degree of national ability ro pay the pub- 
lic creditors under a continuation of the preſent. 


management, and that degree of ability which the- 


nation would poſſeſs in caſe of ſuch a reform; we 
have only to take a flight glance at the ſum total 
of that yearly pecuniary expence which the nation 
is ſubjefted to at preſent by her government, and 
to compare that ſum with the amount of national 
expence which, .in the caſe of reform, could and 
would fufhce yearly. 

The firft part of the preſent ordinary national ex- 
pence, is the ſum that government admits to be re- 
ceived by it yearly from the nation net into his 
Majeſty's Exchequer ; being about ſeventeen millions 
ſterling. Of which ſum government expends about 
ſeven millions yearly on what it terms the neceſ- 
ſary expences of government: and the reſidue 
goes to pay-the yearly intereſt of the national debt. 

ue But 
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But on extraordinary occaſions, that is, when go- 
verument chuſes to engage the nation in a war, 
then that above-mentioned ſum of ſeventeen mil- 
lions has been greatly more than doubled, every 
year, during the time that government has thought 


fit to continue ſuch war. 
But, beſides this ſum ſo admitted to be 1 


net into his Majeſty's Exchequer, there are very 


large ſums drawn yearly out of the nation's purſe 
by government and its officers; and which ſums, 


though actually paid by the nation, cannot be 


aſcertained; becauſe a great part of them are not 


(indeed cannot be) brought to any account; but 


are ſunk inviſibly in the preſent extravagant and 
oppreſſive mode of collecting the public revenue; 
in enormous fees, perquiſites, and emoluments of 
goverument offices; and in a variety of other ſhapes. 
But all theſe ſums, though paid in this inviſible and 
unaſcertained manner, affect the national commerce 
and manufacture, and conſequently the national 
purſe, equally as doth the above-mentioned ſum 


admitted to be received net into his Majeſty's Ex- 


chequer, And this ſaid unaſcertained national ex- 


. pence may, upon a moderate computation, be 


eſtimated at four millions ſterling yearly, in ordi- 


nary times. On the aforeſaid extraordinary occa- 
ſions this &xpence is proportionally. increaſed. 


And, to theſe ſums, we muſt add: that other 


ſum which, as hath been ſhown, is drawn yearly 
out 


I mY 
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out of the nation's purſe, to the amount of ſeven 
millions ſterling, through the preſent management 
of the municipal government. 

So that the whole amount of the preſent national 
expence, or of the ſums that are drawn yearly out 
of the nation's purſe by means of its government, 
may be reckoned about twenty-eight millions ſter- 
ling, in ordinary times. 

Whereas, on the fuppoſition of a reform, there 
would be ſaved to the nation, out of this prefent 
expence, Firſt, that whole ſum of ſeven millions 
ſo drawn and waſted by the preſent municipal ma- 
nagement; but which, in the caſe of a reform, 
would be completely ſaved to the community, by 
the methods that have been pointed out. And, ſe- 
cond, there might be ſaved out of the preſent ex- 
penditure on that faid waſteful oppreſſive mode of 
collecting the revenue, on unneceſſary polts, 
places, penſions, fees or emoluments of office, 
and other purpoſes of government, which are not 
imply unneceſſary, but pernicious and deſtructive 
to the national welfare, a ſum equal to, at leaſt, 
four millions ſterling. And theſe two ſums, ma- 


king together eleven millions, being ſo ſaved to 


the nation, would reduce the preſent national ex- 


penditure of twenty-eight millions, to ſeventeen 
millions yearly. 


It would be an inſult on the underſtanding of 
te public creditors to doubt their readily per- 
| * ö ceiving 
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ceiving that the national ability of regularly con. Nine 
tinuing the payment of their intereſt would be 
wonderfully extended and confirmed by ſuch à Myh 
reduction of the yearly national expenditure, from int. 
twenty-eight millions, ta ſeventeen millions. was 
Another important conſideration, on this head Mnot 
of future national ability to pay the public credi- Mrea 
tors their intereſt is, that a parliamentary reform, rec 
{ach as bath been propoſed, would prevent all fi- Nuuc 
ture accumulation of the national debt; by pu- 
ting an effectual ſtop to thoſe ruinouſly expenſive Mia 
wars, in which the nation hath been hitherto per- Jon 
petually engaged by her preſent government. ſay 
And a ſlight attention to theſe ſeveral conſidem per 
tions will clearly convince the public creditors that Na 
their particular intereſt is more deeply concerned {ric 
in promoting a reform of the preſent government {Wen 
abuſes, than is that of any one other part of the Wand 
community. min 
> Reſpecting the military part of this community, pol 
it happens fortunately that our ſoldiers are all pre: 
citizens, and none of them foreign mercenaries. on 
And, notwithſtanding theſe have been hitherto Worn 
taught to look only at that band through which vill 
their pay paſſes to them, yet will they readily re-Wo | 
fle& that not a ſhilling of this pay comes from the e 
paymaſter, but entirely from their country. And, Mom 
upon ſuch reflection they will, inſtead of obſtruct· Nee a 


ing, zealouſly concur in promoting a meaſure that 
wil 


( 


ill reſcue themſelves from tyrannical oppreſſion, 
and their country from ruin and miſery. 
e As to the remaining part of the community, 
ho feel all the evils of inſupportable taxes and 
1 {Wintolerable oppreſſion, without even tafting the 
wages of corruption ; who pay all to and receive 
ooching from the preſent govefnment, theſe will 
- Wrcadily and unanimouſly concur in promoting this 
, Wicceflary reform, which will relieve them from 
ſuch a burthen of taxes. 
- Who are there then in this community that can 
eMhave either intereſt or inclination to obſtruct a re- 
form of abuſe? There can exiſt no ſuch beings, 
aving a few who, poſſeſſing no property real or 
 Wperſonal in this country, ſubſiſt entirely by the 
i Wvages of corruption, paid them for the baſe ſer- 
ce of deluding and decetving their fellow citi- 
it W2ens, by their pamphlets, their public ſpeeches, 
ind private declamations. Theſe are the vile ver- 
min bred in the putrid {ores of a corrupted body 
politic; and theſe will indeed exert themſelves to 
prevent a reform, becauſe, when that corruption 
on which they feed ſhall be purged away by re- 
form, they muſt loſe their exiſtence. But theſe 
vil ſoon be deprived of their preſent capacity to 
do miſchief. The firſt ray of reaſon darting on 
ne mind of the people will diſcover the loath- 
ome quality of theſe vermin : and they will then 
be abhorred and ſhunned. 


N 2 And, 
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And, as it is thus manifeſtly the intereſt of the 
whole people (thoſe few vermin excepted) to pro 
mote a reform of the preſent ruinous abuſes, it 
might be naturally concluded that the whole peo 
ple would concur in adopting it.—And fo the 
would, if they did perceive or underſtand the; 
own real intereſt, 
| But there are in this ſtate thoſe who conſide 
the power of governing to be no power, unlel 
upon the terms of Sic volo, fic jubeo, without lim 
tation or reſtraint. And theſe, being conſciou 
that the duration of their preſent unlimited pou: 
depends entirely upon the voice or conſent of the 
people, and conſequently that the people will 
upon diſcovering their own true intereſt, immieds 
ately put an end to that groſsly-abuſed unlimited 
power, they employ the before-mentioned vermin, 
with every baſe means of corruption and falſehood, 
to hold the people in ignorance, to delude, de 
ceive, and miſlead them reſpecting their own real 
intereſt, | 
The aim and object of this publication is to un 
deceive the people on that head. And it is equal) 
the intereſt and duty of every individual in thi 
community, as of Common Senſe, to exert him- 
ſelf in endeavouring to counteract and defeat thel 
wicked delufive ſchemes and contrivances for pe: 
petuating that unlimited power of governing; che 
| | grols 
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groſs and ſhameleſs abuſe of which hath brought 
the national intereſt into the preſent ruinous ſitu- 
ation; and which, if not ſpeedily arreſted, will 
completely accompliſh that ruin. 

Parliamentary reform hath been long talked of 
as neceſſary to the reform of abuſes. But the 
parliamentary reforms hitherto propoſed have been 
all of the mongrel kind, a ſort of half. breed, 
through an unnatural connection or compromiſe 
between deſpotiſm and freedom. Such compro- 
miſed parliamentary reforms will never reform the 
preſent abuſes of government; nor prevent that 
ruin which muſt enſue from thoſe abuſes: they 
would only ſerve to procraſtinate; and thereby 
render that ruin more complete. The Reaſon of 
every man muſt convince him that the only effec- 
tual parliamentary reform muſt be founded upon. 
the principles of repreſentation that have been 
herein before deſcribed : and that all other ſpecies 


al of parliamentary reform or of repreſentation is a 
mere mockery, a continuation of deception and 
5 deluſion, which muſt terminate in national ruin. 


y The Vox Populi can readily, ſpeedily, and eaſily, 
| without diſturbance, oppoſition, or confuſion, effect 
. this complete and only efficacious parliamentary 
reform. For who ſhall dare to oppole the Yox 

Populi which, when either unanimous or nearly 

' unanimous, is as irreſiſtible by man, as is the voice 


N F by 
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of God. And it is from the Vor Populi alone that 
ſuch a parliamentry reform is to be expected. 
For only the moſt extreme folly and weakneſs 
can expect that ſach a parliamentary reform will 
ever come from thoſe who at preſent poſſeſs a 
voice or ſhare in the powers that are. Mere paſ- 
fiveneſs, or an acquieſcence in ſuch a reform, is 
the utmoſt that can be looked for from them; and 
even that ſhould be conſidered a ſort of patriotic ſa- 
erifice. But it would be madneſs to expect that they 
ſhould themſelves be the ſacrificing prieſts; or that 
they ſhould by their own vote deprive themſelves of a 
property which either they, or their patrons under 
whom they hold it, have purchaſed for a valuable 
conſideration. Whether the purchaſe has been 
made bona fide or mala fide could never ſtand an 
argument with them, they being the only judges ; 
the only object in their view muſt be that à valu- 
able conſideration had been paid by them or their 
patrons for a purchaſe which they were then called 
upon to yield up by their own vote. At any rate 
you may reſt aſſured that, if you ſhall wait for a 
parliamentary reform, until it ſhall come to you 
through the act or vote of theſe who at preſent 
hold a voice or ſhare in the powers that are, you 
muſt wait until your preſent government can draw 


no more money out of you. 


Still leſs ground of expectation haye you from 
I any 
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any of theſe would-be miniſters or ſtateſmen who, 
when out of office, promiſe you parliamentary re- 
forms and every thing elſe you can aſk for; but 
who, when through your help they have got into 
office, find things very well as they are, and do 
not wiſh them to be better. 

But it muſt appear to uncorrupted human rea- 
ſon (that is, to the Reaſon of every man who exiſts 
without the vortex of our government corruption) 
the moſt aſtoniſhing of all monſtrous abſurdities, 
that the people of Great Britain ſhould apply to or 
depend upon any man, or any ſet of men, for ob- 
taining that which 1s their own, by natural and 
inherent right; which is not barely uſeful, but in- 
diſpenſably neceſſary to them; and which is ſo 
completely and eaſily within their own power, that 
the moment they ſhall will it ſhould be ſo, it muſt 
be ſo. If the truth of this is doubted by you, my 
fellow-citizens, or by any part of you, or by any 
one individual beſides, a very little more time will 
prove the fact to your woetul experience. For, in 
caſe you ſhall not now voluntarily exert yourſelves, 
with the ſpirit of men, or rational beings, direful 
neceſſity will ſoon force you to feel, feeling will 
force you to exert yourſelves, and that exertion 
will inconteſtably convince you and all mankind 
that it ever was eafily within your power, at any 
and at all times, to arreſt and reform the oppreſ- 

| ſion 
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ſion and abuſe of your government which, by that 
time, will have ruined you. | 

It muſt bethe fervent prayer of every Briton, who 
ſees and feels for his country, that this dear-bought 
experience may be prevented by a timely exertion 
of the people. Seeing that, beſides the confuſion, 
diſtraction, and outrages that muſt attend a re- 
form effected by popular rage and reſentment, 
which never yet did things well, reform will then 
come too late. It will be like Shutting the door 
ö & after the ſteed is ſtolen.” For your Reaſon, in 
! defiance of government corruption, mult convince 

each and all of you that France, being now nearly 
! .ightened of her former oppreſſive weight, and 
\1 completely releaſed from all her clogs and fetters, 
1 will ſpeedily recover the ground you had gained 
on her, in the race for manufacturing and com- 
mercial wealth, during the time ſhe had ſtopped 
to knock off theſe fetters. She will then eaſily paſs 
1 and diſtance you, loaded as you are with your 
| 


preſent intolerable burden, and impeded by gall- 
1 ing fetters. And, having once poſſeſſed herſelf of 
il the rich prize, ſhe will never afford you the oppor- 
tunity of again conteſting it with her. 

| | But prayers to Heaven will not effect this neceſ- 
'1 fary reform. We have no right to expect a mi- 
[ raculous interpoſition - of Heaven to effect that 


which can be effected ſo eaſily by the natural and 
ordinary 
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ordinary cauſes it has inſtituted ; even by a ſlight 
exertion of that reafon, which Heaven has be- 
ſtowed upon men, for the purpoſe of enabling 
them to diſtinguiſh the difference between truth 
and falſehood, between good and evil; and to 
guide them in chuſing between thoſe two oppo- 


ſites, | 
And, as it is the duty of every man who ſees, to 


lead or direct his neighbour who is blind; fo is it 


the duty of every individual in this community, 
who ſees and perceives what is ſ@ neceſſary for the 
good of the whole, to undeceive and inſtruct his 
deluded or leſs enlightened neighbour; to the end 
that the whole people may ſpeedily and unani- 
mouſly concur to effect that which, through ſuch 
unanimity, will be accompliſhed with perfect eaſe, 
with complete good order, and calm, deliberate 
conſideration, For it is the want of unanimity 
alone, cauſed by government deception and cor- 
ruption, that can occaſion the ſmalleſt delay, con- 
fuſion, or oppoſition to this Altimately unavoidable 
parliamentary reform. 
And let not any one, the loweſt individual in 
this community, ſuffer himſelf to be deluded into 
ſluggiſh inaction, on this preſſing occaſion ; either 
by the deceitful repreſentations of others, or of his 
own indolence, * That he is of too little conſe- 
** quence to meddle in theſe great matters,” and 


What can one poor individual do? Every 
O one 
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one individual is an integral part of this whole 
community: that whole is compoſed of indivi- 
duals. The loweſt individual holds an equal 
ſhare in the common or national ſtock, as any 
one other the greateſt individual. The loweſt has 
his all at ſtake ; the greateſt can have no more, 
The all of the loweſt is of equal value to him, as 
his all can be to the greateſt, And therefore in a 
queſtion that ſo imminently concerns the common 
good and fafety, of not only the whole preſent 
generation, but of all future generations, the loweſt 
individual holds equal right to a voice on that 
queſtion, as doth the greateſt, It is equally the 
intereſt and equally the duty of that loweſt to exert 
his right; and his individual voice will tell for as 
much 'on ſuch a queſtion, as will the voice of the 
oreateſt, | 
- Theſe are not levelling principles. They are 
the principles of Eternal Reaſon. They are Eter- 
nal Truths, And, . notwithſtanding the rule; 
* That truth is not to be ſpoken at all times,” 
yet, on an occaſion of ſuch urgent neceſſity, when 


Rain ſtares the vation in the face, and will cer- 


tainly and ſpeedily ſeize her unleſs the truth ſhall 
be told, it becomes a crime in any and every gne 
citizen, who can ſerve the common cauſe by ſpeak» 
ing the truth, to hold his peace. When once we 
ſhall have ſecured ourſelves from Ruin, then may 


we, in ſafety, return to ceremony; and to the eti- 


quette 
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quette of diſtinction, rank, and title. But, upon 
this great queſtion, all affectation of diſtinction is 
abſurd nonſenſe and folly; nay it is an outrage and 
offence againſt human anz as n as the com- 
mon good. 

On chis head, Common Seaſe 105 only to again 


inculcate on you, my fellow- citizens, that all half 


or compromiſed parliamentary reforms will turn 
out mere deluſion. And that all partial reforms 
of abliſe (as all ſuch reforms undertaken, or pre- 
tended to be undertaken under the preſent ma- 
nagement, will turn out to be) are mere deluſion z 
calculated to continue the preſent unlimited power 
of completing your ruin. The firſt, the laſt, and 
the only thing you have to do, and the only 
thing that can ſave you from ruin, is to ſpeedily 
and unanimouſly concur in adopting a full and 
complete parliamentary reform, grounded on the 
principles of repreſentation that have been here 
deſcribed. That repreſentation being once eſtab- 
liſhed, will, under your ozpn controul, honeſtly, faich - 
fully, and completely do all the reſt for you. 


CONCLUSION. 


AND thus hath Common Senſe laid before 


you ſuch arguments for your ſpeedily adopting a 
O2 complete 
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complete parhamentary reform, as ariſe from the 
conſideration of national utility and of national ne- 
ceſſity. | | 

Another argument to the fame effect is, the 
conſideration of ngtional dignity, or the dignity of 
human nature concerned in you aggregately and 
individually, as beings endowed with reaſon; and, 
as ſuch, holding a natural right to be treated, by 
thoſe who govern you, with due. reſpect to your 
underſtanding and to your feelings as men. Whe- 
ther you are and have been governed with that 
due reſpect, the world and yaurſelves can judge. 
For this is a ſubject of too great delicacy to be 
enlarged on by Common Senſe with moderation, 
and at the ſame time with trutb. 

But there ſtill remains one other argument, for 
your ſpeedily adopting this meaſure; which, with 
rationally reflecting beings, ought to act more for- 
cibly chan even all the others. That is a conſide- 
ration of the ſituation in which you will place 


your poſterity, through your now neglecting to 


adopt it. You have irrevocably bound your poſ- 
terity to the payment of near ten millions ſterling 
yearly, for the intereſt of a debt contracted moſtly 
by the preſent generation; a great part of it in- 
deed in the preſent reign. An unnaturally cruel 


legacy for parents to bequeath their children! 


But, in the caſe that you ſhall ſuffer yourſelves, 
and conſequently your children, to be deſpoiled of 
„ thoſe 
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thoſe. manufactures and commerce, which have 
hitherto alone enabled you to ſupport that burden, 
you will treat theſe your children with greater 
cruelty than Pharaoh 1s ſaid to have treated the 
Iſraelites, by compelling them to make brick 
without ſtraw. And yet this is the fituatian in 
which you will irretrieyably place your poſterity, 
if you ſhall now neglect to adopt that neceſſary 
reform. | 
Whereas, by ſpeedily and unanimouſly concur- 

ring in that meaſure, you will not only ſecure 
thoſe manufactures and commerce to yourſelves and 
your poſterity; but by ſo greatly diminiſhing your 
preſent national expenditure, through the ſame 
meaſure, you will be enabled to conſiderably di- 
miniſh that heavy burden of debt, even in your 
own generation. And you will farther be enabled, 
under the ſame meaſure, but not otherwiſe, to 
create a richly valuable acceſſion of domeſtic terri- 
tory, by means of that public undertaking which 
hath been here propoſed and deſcribed, for culti- 
vating your preſent uſeleſs barren lands. Beſides 
that by the ſame public undertaking you. will rid 
yourſelves and your poſterity of thoſe numberleſs | 
thieves and beggars, which, under your preſent 9 
form of government, have ever been a ruinous 
nuiſance to this community. There 'are many os | 1 
other important national benefits, that would re- 4 
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Ault to you and your poſterity from that reform, 
too tedious to recapitulate. 

Above all things you will, by adopting that 
nicaſore, procure for yourſelves, and leave to your 
ꝓpoſterity, that which your fathers did not leave to 
vou, a rational and free Conſlitution, that will ever 
completely protect and ſecure you, with your poſte- 
rity, from the rapacity and oppreſſion of government, 
And, by procuring for them ſuch a conſtitution, you 
will atone for the injury you have done, in bur- 
thening them with that enormous debt. | 
But if you ſhall now flight the voice of Reaſon 
doliciting you to fave yourſelves and your poſterity 
From ruin; and ſhall perſiſt in the ſame ſupine, 
-paſſive, and ſervile ſubmiſſion, to feed the raps- 
city and ambition of your government with the 
whole reſources--accruing from your manufacture 
and commerce; thereby enabling it to harrak 
yourſelves and diſturb the whole world around 
wich perpetual wars; then the fooner that you 
and your government ſhall be deſpoiled of theſe ſo 
Perniciouſſiy applied reſources, the better it wil f. 
be for all the reſt of mankind ; we the better viM in 
wil be for gp 5g w 
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APPENDIX. _ 
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The Ori gin of the Engliſh Poor a the Mo- 
tives of Government for firſt inflituting that Syſtem. 


= is univerſally known that this Engliſh Poor 


ſyſtem was firſt inſtituted towards the latter end 
of Queen Elizabeth's reign. For that the ſtatute 
the 43 Eliz, is che firſt that enacts and preſeribes a 
public proviſion for the idle, unemployed poor; with 
particular regulations for that proviſion. And this 
faid ſtatute has ever ſince continued to be the fun- 
damental regulating law of the Engliſh Poor ſyſtem. 
All the numerous ſubſequeat ſtatutes on that head 
having been merely auxiliary, or explanatory of 
this ſaid 43 Eliz. 4 
And we muſt obſerve here, in limine, that this ne- 
ceſſity for ſo many aiding and explaining ſtatutes, 
together with the contradictory, perplexed expreſ- 
ſion of thoſe ſtatutes, producing daily claſhing 
in opinion between the ſeveral juſtices of the peace, 
who adminiſter this ſame Poor ſyſtem; and between 
thoſe juſtices of the peace and the judges in the 
Court of King's Bench, to whom all ſuch differen- 
ces are ultimately referred; nay the contradictory 
opinions that have been delivered by different jud- 
ges of that ſame Court, upon cafes in this ſyſtem 
exactly 
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exactly ſimilar in every one circumſtance, Farniſi- 
the moſt convincing general proof, that the princi- 
ple of this ſaid ſyſtem muſt be ſomehow altogether 
faulty and abſurd. 
_ - The reaſon aſſigned by government for firſt inſli 
tuting this Poor ſyſtem, by that ſtatute 43 Eliz. is, 
that the idle, unemployed poor had, towards that 
period, become very numerous, diſcontented, and 
likely to prove troubleſome and dangerous to go- 
vernment. And this was indeed the-true reaſon 
for then enacting that ſaid poor law. 

But the cauſe that is at this day aſſigned and 
univerſally received why the poor became thus idle, 
unemployed, numerous, and dangerous to govern- 
ment at that period, is not the true cauſe. But, 
on the contrary, is a groſs miſtake; which it be- 
comes neceſſary to here correct and rectify. 

For the cauſe ſo aſſigned and received at preſent 
is, the diſſolution of the monaſteries in England. 
As if thoſe diſſolved monaſteries had, ever till the 
43 Eliz. maintained all the idle, unemployed poor in 
England. Whereas the truth is, that theſe monal- 
teries had been diſſolved near to ſeventy years be- 
fore the 43 Eliz. And we hear nothing of this diſ- 
contented and dangerous poor exiſting, till at moſt 

the 38 Eliz. 

But we clearly underſtand, from the practice of 
thoſe numerous monaſteries which ſtill exiſt at this 


day in other countries, that the only maintenance or 
1 | relief 
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relief ever afforded to the poor in England by thoſe 
diſſolved monaſteries, muſt have conſiſted in an op- 
tional diſtribution, by each monaſtery, of that bro- 
ken meat and offals which ever exiſt in large ſocie- 
ties, to the lame and impotent poor in its reſpective 
neighbourhood. But the lame and impotent were 
not the poor which, about that period, appeared 
dangerous to government. And, at any rate, the 
withdrawing that monaſtic relief, being ſuch as 1s 
deſcribed, could not have thrown a numerous diſ- 
contented poor upon the public. Though, this 
ſame monaſtic relief, whatever it was, having been 
withdrawn about ſeventy years before the 43 Eliz. 
we muſt upon that and every poſſible conſideration 
neceſſarily conclude that the diſſolution of the mo- 
naſteries in England was not the cauſe that the idle, 
unemployed poor had towards the 43 Eliz. become 
ſo very numerous, diſcontented, and dangerous to 
government, as to occaſion that neceſſity of enacting 
this ſaid poor proviſion law. And therefore we 
muſt find another cauſe for it. 

The true and real cauſe that the idle, unemployed 
poor, or labouring commonalty, had become ſo 
numerous and dangerous to government towards 
the 43 Eliz. was the following innovation in the diſ- 
poſition and conduct of the Engliſh nation, which 
had taken place towards that period, Ever till 
ID that time the Engliſh had attended ſolely to 

agriculture, and the improvements of their lands. 

| P They 
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They had fo totally x neglected navigation and com. 

merce, and alſo manufacture, that they employed 
| the Eafterlings to tranſport. even their raw wool to 
the continent, Where! it was manufactured. —But the 
rich diſcoveries then lately made by Spain i in the 
new world, inſpired the Engliſh, as well as other 
nations, with a deſire to ſhare i in thoſe diſcoveries, 
And the war. that broke out with Spain, early! in 
Queen) Elizabeth's 7 reign , had compelled the Engliſh 
to apply, 1 in cheir own defence, to navigation. This 
ſpirit was farther promoted, by the opportunity 
preſented through that war, of f intercepting thoſe, 
riches of Spain in their paſſage from America to 


eee, 


Europe. And the ſucceſs of thoſe firſt adventu- 
rers ſo encouraged others that, by the middle 
of this reign, the rage for diſcovery, naval enter. 
prize, and commerce had completely ſeized the 
Engliſh nation, and entirely changed their former 
diſpoſition and conduct. Agriculture became at 
once totally neglected. The nobles, and men of 
large eſtates, pledged their lands for money toen- 
gage in thoſe naval adventures. Of courſe the cul - 
tivation of their eſtates, and particularly the break. 
ing in of their waſte lands, was altogether inter- 
mitted and laid aſide. | 

This ſudden and general intermiſſion of agricul- 
ture neceſſar ily threw into idleneſs and the want of 
employ multitudes of the labouring commonalty, 
"who till then had, by their earnings in that ſ 25 
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of employ, maintained themſelves and their families. 
And this deprivation of their wonted employ and 
ſubſiſtence was the true cauſe that ſuch numbers of 


the labouring commonalty became, about this pe · 


riod, idle, unemployed, and diſcontented. And 
theſe, being able-bodied men, appeared Gangerous 


to government. 
Deſpotic governments which can, without feel- 


ing or remorſe, plunge their ſubjects, whom they 


conſider and treat as their ſlaves, or indeed as their 
cattle, into all the horrors of foreign wars, and fend 
them abroad to be ſlaughtered by thouſands, for 
the molt trivial cauſe, perhaps for no cauſe; are All 
over feeling at the appearance of domeſtic inſurrèc- 
tion, diſturbance, or bloodſhed. Becauſe this, like 
the mutiny on board a ſhip, brings danger and 
trouble home to their own'perſons. 


Therefore, as ſoon as that diſcontent of a nu- 


merous ſtrong bodied poor pr eſented to Queen Eli- 
zabeth's government the appearance of danger from 
a cauſe, which, if not removed, threatened to in- 
creaſe, that government determined to completely 
ſecure itſelf from this danger, by for ever —— 
the cauſe thereof. 

And affuredly that faid ſtatute, the 43 Eliz. was a 


device the moſt completely effectual that could be 


contrived, for perfectly ſecuring the then govern- 
ment againſt danger, and even againſt trouble or 


| inconvenience. "Pa 4 


For 
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For the arbitrary deſpotic regulations of that ſta- 


. tute, compelling each pariſh diſtin&ly to provide 


meat, drink, cloathing, lodging, and all other neceſ- 


: faries, for every one idle perſon within that pariſh, 
. who ſhould chuſe to apply for it, completely cut 


off all cauſe of diſcontent, and conſequently of dan- 
ger to government, from the then idle, unemployed 
poor. More eſpecially as theſe idle poor were re- 


ſtrained, by this pariſh regulation, from wandering 


about, or aſſembling in bodies. 
But this government, which was thus curiouſly 
attentive to the ſecurity of its own deſpotic power, 


and even its eaſe and convenience, ſacrificed with- 
out remorſe the moſt important intereſts of the peo- 
ple to theſe conſiderations. For, by this pariſh 


work-houſe regulation, all theſe unemployed poor 
were placed in a ſtate of abſolute uſeleſſneſs, totally 
loſt to the ſtate. And, whilſt the wealthy and in- 
duſtrious part of the community received no kind 
ofereturn for the expence that was cauſed to them 


'by this regulation ; theſe unemployed poor, inſtead 


of receiving any benefit or comfort from that ex- 


pence, felt themſelves thereby ripped of all that 
little ſelf conſequence, that pleaſing conſciouſneſs 


of rational dignity, which the contemplation of re- 
ciprocal utility furniſhes to the mind of the loweſt 
individual in ſociety, who feels himſelf capable of 
being thus ufeful. They ſoon found themſelves 

degraded 
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degraded to a ſtate of uſeleſs, deſpicable, and ſla- 
viſh dependence on extorted charity. 

Whereas if, inſtead of thus abſurdly converting 
thoſe unemployed agricultors into uſeleſs flaviſh 
manufacturers of flax, hemp, thread, wool, iron, and 
other wares and ſtuff, in pariſh work-houſes, under 
the tyranny of overſeers annually changed, the then 
government had ordered that all thoſe unemployed 
labourers ſhould have been again reſtored to their 
wonted ſituation and employ, by ſetting them to 
cultivate, for the benefit of the public, thoſe waſte 
and barren lands, that had then lately been deſerted 
by the private owners, for wages to be paid them, 
out of thoſe very monies which that ſtatute com- 
pelled the public to pay for maintaining thoſe ſame 
poor in abſolute idleneſs; then, and in that caſe, 
would the public have received a return, that 
would have been nearly adequate to their expence; 
and the unemployed diſcontented poor would have 


been replaced in a ſtate of uſeful, comfortable inde- 


pendence. But ſuch a meaſure would have claſhed 
with the eaſe, the convenience, and the deſpotic 
purpoſes of government. 

But notwithſtanding the 1 part of the 
community, accuſtomed to the yoke, and equally 
afraid as government of popular | diſturbance, 
did paſſively ſubmit to the abſurd, tyranni- 
cal, and oppreſſive regulations of this ſaid ſta- 
tute, the unemployed poor did not ſo tamely ac- 

quieſce 
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quieſce i in their part of it. Theſe ſoon, expreſſed 
their diffatisfaguon. And, in a little time after, 
namely about the beginning of the next reign, they 
broke out into open inſurrection in two counties, 
under, Reynolds, ſuxnamed Captain Pouch. And 
zimagining that the then new undertaking of en- 
cloſing lands had contributed to the loſs of their 
Manted employ, they vented their indignation on 
«thoſe , encloſures. They were indeed ſoon Over 
powered by government, ſupported by all the 
wealthy. But this inſurrection, with the declara- 
tions of the | inſurgents, furniſh a clear concurring 
proof, chat che cauſe herein before aſſigned, was the 


real and. actual cauſe, of chat great increaſe and 


dangerous diſcontent, of the idle, unemployed poor, 
towards the; 43, Eliz. As alſo that theſe, ſame idle, 
.anemployed poor were, far from being ſatisfied with 
dhe nature of that proviſion made for them by this 


4 ſaid ſtatute. 


And ſuch was the origin of this your. Poor ſyſtem. 


And ſuch were the views and motives of your go- 


verument ſon firſt inſtituting it. 


Te | proceſs of the Pariſh Proviſion, and Poors' Seltle- 
ment Regulation. 


Tunis is the proceſs of that pariſh regulation. 
The idly diſpoſed perſon, who; means to throw 


bhimſelf a burden upon the pariſh,” makes oath be- 


- Fore the · neareſt juſtice of the peace, that he is poor, 


1 or 
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or impotent, or not able to provide fot kimſelf and 
his family; chat he belongs to ſuth pariſh; and 
that he had been refuſed relief by the overſeers 
thereof. And thereupon this faid juſtice is compel« 
led, by the law, to ſummon before him theſe overs 
ſeers, to ſhow cauſe why they have refuſed the de- 
manded relief. And as the overſeers cannot, in 
this ſtage of the buſineſs, traverſe the pauper's oath, 
they are immediately compelled, by an order of 
the ſame juſtice, to maintain and provide for that 
pauper and his family, till otherwiſe ordered ac- 
cording to law. 

The only remedy of this pariſh is, to examine 
the paiiper's right to ſettlement there; and we- 
ther he may not, according to the law, have a bet- 
ter right to ſettlement in ſome other pariſh. And 
as the veſtry clerk is commonly the oracle on theſe 
examinations; and being himfelf a dabbler in the 
law, is keen for the management of a paniſh lawſuit, 
it would be ſtrange if, amongſt the many contra- 
dictory ſtatutes on pariſh ſettlements, he could not 
find out fome flaw in the pauper's title to ſettle- 
ment in that pariſh, and his better title to ſettle- 
ment in ſome other pariſh. Upon this diſcovery 
immediate application is made by thoſe overſeers to 
two juſtices of the peace, for an examination of the 


pauper's title before them. And it is rarely diffi- 
cult to obtain, from thoſe two Juſtices, an adjudiea- 
tion of che pauper's better right to ſettlement in 


the 
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the other pariſh; together with an order for deli- 
vering over this pauper and his family to the over- 
ſeers of that ſaid other pariſh; who by virtue of 
the ſame order are obliged to receive and maintain 
him, till otherwiſe ordered according to law. 

The legal remedy of this other pariſh is by ap- 
peal againſt the order of removal, before the juſti- 
ces of the county at their next quarter ſeſſions. Of 
which appeal notice being uſually given to the re- 
moving pariſh, the two contending pariſhes appear 
before the quarter ſeſſions, by their counſel learned 
in the law. And, which ever way the appeal 
goes, a caſe is ſeldom refuſed by the juſtices, if , 
required by the loſing pariſh. Which caſe car- 
ries the cauſe before the juſtices 'of the King's 
Bench at Weſtminſter. Where this important, in- 
explicable and unintelligible cauſe is argued by 
two or more of the moſt eminent counſel at the bar, 
for each pariſh, fee'd at an enormous expence. 

It molt commonly happens that the order of 
quarter ſeſſions is quaſhed by the Court of King's 
Bench. So that this pauper and his family may be 
removed backward and forward, from one extre- 
mity of the kingdom to the other, at a prodigious 
expence to theſe contending pariſhes. , And when 
the bill of charges, for litigating this ſingle pau- 
per's right of ſettlement, conſiſting of the charges 
in removing, the overſeer's perſonal charge, and 
the attorney's bill of coſts for himſelf and agent, 

with 
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with counſels fees at the quarter ſeſſions, and Court 
of King's Bench, ſhall be delivered in, the whole 
charge to each pariſh may exceed one hundred and 
fifty pounds. 

Nay poſſibly the diſpute about that one pauper's 
ſettlement may not terminate here. For the loſing 
pariſh may afterwards diſcover that ſome third pariſh 
is more legally ſubject to the pauper's ſettlement. 
In which caſe exactly ſuch another proceſs may be 
renewed. 

Such are the effects of this pariſh proviſion and 
poors ſettlement regulation. And, amongſt other 
gonſiderations, this one naturally ſuggeſts itſelf. 
That if the maintaining one ſingle pauper is held 
ſuch a grievance that, for the bare chance of eſca- 
ping it, two pariſhes ſhall chuſe each to incur the 


expence of one hundred and fifty pounds, the main- 


taining ſo many thouſand of 'theſe paupers muſt 
needs be to the community a molt inſufferable 
grievance. 


The Origin and preſent State of the Engliſh Govern- 


ment. 


The Saxons, our progenitors, who firſt landed in 
Britain, were all ſoldiers; engaged in a military en- 
terprize; firſt to aſſiſt, then to attack the ſormer in- 
habitants, and wreſt from them their poſſeſſions. 
It required about one hundred and ſeventy years 


to accompliſh this enterprize. And, during all 
Q that 


that time, the only government of theſe Saxons 
was neceſſarily of a nature merely military. Be- 
cauſe, not only the ſucceſs of the enterprize, but 
the ſafery of all theſe who formed that community 
depended* upon a ſtrict obſervance of military 
diſcipline; which conſiſts in a perfect ſubordination, 
or prompt paſſive obedience of the ſoldiers to the 
authority of their officers, and of theſe officers to the 
general or commander in chief. And, of courle, 
the general poſſeſſed, during that whole time, all and 
every poſſible power of government, in a degree that 
was altogether unlimited; not only in ſuch matters as 
were merely military, but in every matter of diſtri- 


butive juſtice. All the, other Saxons who after- 
wards landed in this iſland, whether they came un- 


der diſtinct and independent chiefs, or whether it 
was to join any of the former chiefs, were all, 
through the {ame cauſe, governed upon the ſame 
principles that have been here mentioned. Confe- 
quently the original government of the Britiſh 
Saxons was altogether military. And it would 
ſeem that, through the very ſame cauſe, all the go- 
vernments on this earth have been originally 
tounded on the very ſame principles, 

Afterwards when, upon the ſubjugation of the 
former inhabitants, military enterprize iu ſome ſort 
ceaſed amongſt the Saxons; and thereupon their ſi- 
tuation became in ſome degree altered from that 
of ſoldiers to citizens, the form of government to 
| 5 | e 


a 
which they had been ſo long habituated, under- 
went little or no change; ſaving in the name or 
appellation of the different ranks or claſſes. The 
commanders in chief, who had before been kings as 
well as generals, now aſſumed the title of kings 
only; ſtill retaining however all the original power 


that had been exerciſed by the generals. The great 


officers were called barons; and ſtill formed the 
great council to the King, as they had formerly 
been to the general. And the ſoldiers became vil- 
lains; equally ſubordinate to the authority of the 
King and barons, as they had formerly been to that 
of the general and officers. 

Nevertheleſs this deſpotic military government 
held ſo much regard to the good of the people, 
that it indulged them in holding their public po- 
pular aſſemblies of various kinds. Where they 
were allowed to deliberate and propoſe regulations 
for their own good order, in every thing relating to 
their mutual intercourſe, and for preſerving the 
peace amongſt themſelves; but in nothing that re- 
lated to the public or general government. That 
was ſolely directed by the king; aſſiſted by his 
aforeſaid great council of the barons. In particu- 
lar, for the purpoſe of promoting and preſerving 
the peace and good order of the people, they were 
permitted, by a writ from the King, to chuſe from 
amongſt themſelves certain municipal magiſtrates, 
termed conſervators of the peace; who, being 
thus 
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thus choſen by the people, and returned to the 
King, received his commiſſion, to act with full 
power, in keeping the peace, executing the laws, 
preventing the commiſſion of crimes, and main. 
taining good. order. And it 1s faid that, under 
this magiſtracy, the public good order was main- 
- "tained in an excellent manner. 

Thus matters were conducted under the Saxon 
government; and the Norman conqueſt, though 
it was far from adding to the privileges of the 
people, yet made no alteration in that municipal 
magiſtracy. 

It was in the year 1327, commonly called the 
firſt of Edward the Third, though then no king, 
that this privilege of chuſing their own conſerva- 
tors of the peace was firſt wreſted from the people, 
and ſeized by the crown, on the following occa- 
fon. Young Edward, then a minor, returning 
from. France, with his vicious mother, and her 
paramour Mortimer, impriſoned his father Edward 
the Second; and, meaning to formally depoſe him, 
Mortimer aſſembled a parliament packed for that 
purpoſe. But, apprehending oppoſition from the 
people, whoſe minds began to waver ; and parti- 
cularly from thoſe conſervators of the peace, then 
acting under the commiſſion of Edward the Se- 
wcond ; this Mortimer, who entering the houſe of 
' parliament with a band of armed ruffians could 


threaten the members with inſtant death if they 
| ſhould 
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ſhould oppoſe his will, took upon him to diſ- 
miſs, in the name of parliament, all the conſer- 
vators of the peace: and, without allowing to 
the people their wonted privilege of chuſing 
new conſervators, he himſelf appointed certain of 
his own partizans to that office. 

And in this manner were the people deſpoiled 
of that privilege, which they had enjoyed for ſo 
many centuries, to chuſe their own conſervators of 
the peace. The barons, who felt no inconvent- 


ence from this uſurpation of the crown, gave 


themſelves no concern about it : and the people, 
accuſtomed to the ſubordination of villains, ſeem 
to have ſilently acquieſced. 

What hath been here ſaid, reſpecting the ori- 


ginal government of the Britiſh or Anglo Saxons, 
relates entirely to your preſent municipal govern- 


ment. It may be proper however to add, that 
this account of the Saxon government differs a 
little from that account given by certain learnegl 
and ingenious Whigs; who, in their controverſies 
with the Tories, finding nothing in our preſent 
ſyſtem of government like to a free conſtitution, 
looked back for ſuch a conſtitution under the 
Saxon ſyſtem of government. Their diſquiſitions 


are collected by Mr. Millar, the learned profeſſor 


of Glaſgow ; who, after endeavouring to torture 
the Saxon word W⁸.ittes, and the Latin words Pro- 


curatores, et magnus concurſus populi, at their Witte- 


nagemotes, 


E 


nagemotes, into ſomething that could carry the 
reſemblance of a free conſtitution, is forced to 
conclude, “ That the Anglo Saxon government 
vas not calculated to ſecure the liberty and the 
* natural rights of mankind,” 

But if theſe ingenious Whigs meant, by their 
diſquiſitions, to * a precedent under the 
Saxon ſyſtem, whereon to found a right in the 
Britiſh people to a free conſtitution, they beſtowed 
their pains to very little purpoſe. The truth is 
that they, with the majority of mankind, make 
no diſtinction betwixt Precedent and Rule; whereas 
there are no two things in nature more different. 
Precedents are founded on and drawn from the 
practice or opinions of Men; which are fallible, 
ſubject to error, and in fact oftener wrong than 
right. Rule is founded on Nature, Eternal Rea- 
fon, and the due Order of Things ; which are infal- 
ble, ſubject to no error, . conſequently never 
wrong. And therefore, in any caſe where there 

exiſts an applicable Ryle ſo founded on Nature 
and Reaſon, for men to look about for a Prece- 
dent to guide that caſe, is folly ; to ſubſtitute Pre- 
cedent inſtead of that Rule (when they differ) is 
error; but to oppoſe Precedents againſt that Rule, 
can only be the wicked a& of deſigning men, 
baſely diſpoſed to promote ſome evil and unjuſt 


purpoſe. | 1 
In 
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In the formation of human government there 
does exiſt a guiding Rule, founded on Nature, 
Eternal Reaſon, and the due Order of Things; 
which has been ever known to, and ever admit- 
ted by all civilized mankind, in all ages; though 
never carried into practice till of very late. This 
uniyerfally-known and admitted Rule in human 
government is the Salus Populi, the good of the 
people governed ; and that Rule 1s, and ever 
ought to be, the only guide in the formation of 
all governments. It is alſo the ever-ſtanding mea- 
lure and ſtandard, whereby all governments, that 
are already formed and do exiſt, ſhould be frequently 
and carefully examined and tried. And whenever 
it ſhall be found that the exiſting government va- 
ries or differs from this ſtandard, that difference 
ſhould immediately be corrected; ſo as that the 
whole government ſhould be rendered completely 
conformable to this ſaid ſtandard. 
The next point is, who are to be the triers or 
_ examiners of government. And, at any rate, 
that cannot be the exiſting government itſelf, or 
the perſons concerned in the adminiſtration there- 
of: becauſe that government, or the adminiſtra- 
tion of it, is the very ſubject that is to be tried. 
The people governed are alone competent, and 
alone entitled by Nature, by Reaſon, and the 
due Order of Things, to examine the preſent ſtate 
of their government, and the conduct of thoſe 
who 
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who adminiſter it; firſt, becauſe the power of go- 
verning is originally derived from the people, 
who on that account are paramount to govern- 
ment; and ſecond, becauſe the good of the peo- 
ple being the ultimate and only end of govern- 
ment, they alone are qualified to judge whether 
that end is accompliſhed by the preſent govern- 
ment. And this act of ſo examining the ſtate of 
their government is not only a right inherent in 
the people, but it is a duty they owe to them- 
ſelves, to the dignity of human nature in general, 
and to their own reaſon in particular. Allo that 
duty of ſo examining becomes incumbent on the 
people, at leaft once in every generation; becauſe, 
notwithſtanding a government may - have been 
originally formed according to that before-men- 
tioned ſtandard of the Salus Populi, and may alſo 
have been long conducted ſo, yet that ſame go- 
vernment may, through the conduct of thoſe who 
then adminiſter it, have become ſuddenly or of 
late extremely vicious and noxious to the people. 
And to ſay that, in ſuch a caſe, the people have 
not a right to ſtop this noxious adminiſtration, and 
to rectify and reſtore their government to the fore- 
going ſtandard, is to contradict the ſureſt principles 
of Right Reaſon, of Nature, and of Eternal Jul- 
rice. It 1s affirming that the people were made 
for the ſervice of the exiſting government, be it 


ever ſo vicious ; inſtead of all governments being 
; mace 


- 
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made for the people. It is affirming that the 
Creator exiſts for the ſervice of its creature. And 
that 1s, in religion, impious blaſphemy ; in human 
government, it is the abſurd nonſenſe of tyranny 
and deſpotiſm, by whatever ſophiſtry it may be 
diſguiſed. And this right of the people to corre& 


recent faults or errors of government, extends 


equally to faults or errors of long ſtanding. So 
ſoon as theſe faults ſhall be diſcovered, the gene- 
ration that diſcovers them has a right to correct 
and remedy them ; without regarding the antiquity 
or long ſtanding of the error; and without re- 
earding the precedent of the laſt or any number 


of generations, which may have been erroneous ; _ 


but regarding alone that infallible ſtandard of hu- 
man government, the Salus Populi. 

But, beſides the duty that every generation of 
the people owe to themſelves, they owe it as a 
duty to their children of the next generation, 
whoſe natural guardians they are, to examine the 
preſent ſtate and conduct of their government, and 
to rectify what is amiſs in it, by the foregoing ſtan- 
dard. 

But the curious and laborious. diſquifitions of 
thoſe ingenious Whigs into the form of the Saxon 
government was nugatofy, for this farther reaſon ; 
that the Saxon ſyſtem, whatever it was, had been; 
lwallowed up by the Norman Conqueſt ; which 
eſtabliſhed the Feudal Syſtem ; whereby the Con- 
1 queror 
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queror became the ſovereign lord and king of the 
Engliſh people; veſted with unlimited power over 
every right or thing which they had acquired or 
poſſeſſed from Fortune, and alſo over every right 

which they poſſeſſed or held from Nature. And 
that power continued thus unlimited for two reigns, 
Henry the Firſt, and Stephen, each bribed che 
barons to ſupport them againſt competitors, by a 
eharter, granting back, as a favour to theſe barons, 
the uſe and exerciſe of ſome few natural rights. 
But the people ſtill remained villains; the divided 
property of the king and barons. However, in 
the courſe of that long ſtruggle between the tyrant 
John and the barons, the. people had- become of 
ſuch conſequence, as to be admitted by the ba- 
rons, into a participation of the few natural rights, 
which were yielded back, in the charter extorted 
from that tyrant. And which charter is, on that 
n called Magna Charta. 

The great wealth acquired by the e 
through commerce, during the reigns of Elizabeth 
and of the Stuarts, rouſed in them a ſpirit to con- 
tend with their ſovereign lords the kings, for cer- 

| tain other natural rights. And theſe conteſts ended 
inwhat is termed the Glorious Revolution. On which 
occaſion the people bargained with the new king, 
- to relinquiſh theſe few conteſted rights; and, in 
exchange, they unwarily granted him a power, 


* extent and conſequences of which they little 
underſtood 
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underſtood or forẽſaw. They granted him a power | 


to dip into their purſe, by borrowing many on 
their credit. 

This was the moſt ee bargain that 
ever a ſovereign made with the people. For theſe 


ſovereigns, having once obtained a power over 


the public purſe, they found occaſion to dip into 
it ſo often and ſo deep, by virtue of their prero- 
gative to engage the nation at pleaſure in war, 
that in proceſs of time they have got the whole 
wealth of the nation into their power and ma- 
nagement. And this power over the whole na- 
tional wealth has eſtabliſhed, by virtue of their 
own gold, a ſovereign power over the people, chat 
ſurpaſſeg the ſovereign power of the feudal ſyſtem 


eſtabliſhed” by feel or iron, in a degree proportio- 
nably great, as the value of this firſt-mentioned 


metal exceeds that of the latter. For beſides that 
this preſent power is inconceivably more ex- 
tenſive, it is perfectly ſecured from all thoſe for- 
mer diſputes with barons and parliaments about 
natural rights. The mighty Lion now ſtalks ma- 
jeſtic before, alone, and unoppoſed ; his former 
troubleſome opponents now ſneaking after, as fawn- 


ing jackalls, for their ſhare of that common prey, 


the timid, helpleſs herd. 

The term King is now become obfolete, and 
changed for a certain myſtical term, the Crozon. 
And the material Crown has become endowed 
; with 
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with à taliſmanic power, to immediately transform 
the perſon who puts it on, in defiance of Nature, 
into a being ſuper-human, poſſeſſing almoſt every 
attribute of the Deity. TC 

And thus we perceive that the Saxon ſyſtem 
changed our generals into kings. The Norman 
ſyſtem changed our king into our ſovereign lord 


che king. And the Revolution ſyſtem has changed 


our ſovereign lord the king into a deity. 


Our King is eternal ; for he never dies. He is infallible 
and all-wiſe; for he can do no wrong. He is the fountain of 


Infice ; the fountein of mercy ; the fountain of honour 5 we de. 


rive our lands and all our good things from him alone, &c. 
Whilſt, in truth, his only real attribute approaching the Di- 
vinity, is that of irreſiſtible power over the people of Great 
Britain ; acquired and maintained by their own gold. All 


theſe other divine attributes ſpring from the adulation of a 4 


people, who can deſpiſe and abhor the very ſame adulation 
paid by the Romans to their Divus Tiberius ar Diwns Clau- 
din © & 
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